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IMPROVING BY RE-WRITING 
By Ruth H. Myers 
A long time professional writer gives many ex- 
amples from her own work showing how to re-write. 


SUGAR SYRUP AND DESPAIR 
By Alfred Dasheill 


The editor of Scribner's writes a vigorous attack 
on proletarian writing. 


SELL TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES 
By Herbert Hall Taylor 

Containing many how-to-do-it examples and 
complete markets. 
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342 MADISON AVENUE ¥ NEW YORK CITY 


UALIFICATIONS 


Two years Fiction Editor of Collier's. 
Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, 
Woman's Home Companion, Collier's, etc. 


Special lecturer, School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 

Fifteen years teaching and collaborating 
with American writers. 


Author "Narrative Technique," standard 
college textbook, and "Short Story Hits” for 
1932 and 1933, all published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Builder of writers selling today to the 
whole range of American magazines, one 
having a best selier Book of the Month last 
July. 


aoe for my pamphlet, “How | Work With Writers”; it is free. 
Better yet, send me a manuscript (fee $5 for five thousand words or 
less and a dollar a thousand above that) and I'll take hold of your 
writing problems with you. Your questions will be answered in a 


personal, friendly letter. A notre rencontre! 


vV 


| AM writing a bulletin of 12,000 words for ambitious writers once a 
month, They pay one dollar a year for it. Topics for November: 
"The Technique Of Writing,” "How To Get Story Ideas” and "How 
The Same Plot Is Handled Differently in Four Different Magazines." 
Want to join my 1200 correspondents? 
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WITH 88 CHARACTERS 


INCLUDING 6 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS 





> 
a 


Greater ease and convenience characterize 
this new model Royal Portable. It also pro- 
motes speedier, neater and more accurate 
writing. 


Especially designed for authors, newspa- 
per writers, reporters, the type is Clear- 
face—open, modern, thus ensuring legibility 
and extra sharp, crisp carbons. 
With 88 characters including 
the six symbols illustrated 
above, as well as a paragraph 
key, Royal’s Writers Model is 
the most efficient portable ever 
developed. The finish is enamel 
and chromium for beauty and 





OBTAIN ‘ALL THE INFORMATION 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue, New York Ci 
Please send me interesting literature describing the Writers Model 
and Royal’s complete line of portable typewriters. 
Also quote trade allowance on my...... 
Typewriter, Serial Number 
Royal Portable. 


WRITER’S MODEL 


ONLY 7e1®) 





sturdily built for a lifetime of usefulness. 
Available at preferred Royal dealers. 


Try a Royal Portable at your earliest con- 
venience. You will find it remarkably simple 
and easy to operate, even if you have never 
typed before. Four models are available, 
$33.50 to $60. Monthly payments if desired. 







City. Department WD-1134. 





against purchase of new 












long wear; the mechanism, 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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Writer’s DiGcEst 


Making More Money... . 


“The checks I am receiving for 
writing now are larger than they 
were. The last one was $30, the 
one before that $24. My total since 
the first is $156.” 


Mary Louise Kempe, 
707 S. Third St., De Soto, Mo. 


To WRITERS 
who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 

Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write stories 
as you write letters, you could be a successful 
author!” In either case, your future as a writer 
largely depends upon what you are willing to do 
about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty char- 
acterization, the confusion of dramatic values—and 
most of the other problems faced at the start by 
otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second is 
Attitude. 


Master Writing—by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute 
of America. It is a home study course free of “isms” and 
“ologies.” It is a system of writing instructions prepared 
and taught by active New York reporters and editors, and 
based upon the vivid and practical training that has turned 
out so many of this country’s leading writers—the New 
York Copy-Desk Method. 

Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and construc- 
tively criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely 
without obligations. Fill in and send the coupon. News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—November. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address 
(All ee confidential. 








No salesman will call 
7K64 





The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Wairer’s Diczst. 











Sir: 
We are again in the market for suitable feature 
material for The Community Jeweler, a high qual- 
ity house magazine which we publish for Oneida 
Community, Ltd., makers of silver plate. 

Our first need is for short fiction of from 1,200 
to 2,000 words having a jewelry store background 
or wherein an item of jewelry plays an important 
part. While some “crook” stories can be used, we 
don’t like to have those too wild in character or 
too slangy in expression. Also, there is a wealth 
of romance and sentiment inherent in jewelry stores 
which might well form a basis for many a story. 
Our audience is composed entirely of jewelers and 
we must write with this thought in mind. 

Another thing, we would be glad to get in touch 
with a writer or two who can write authorative 
articles about gems, watches or other jewelry store 
merchandise. We demand a high quality of writing 
in this type of article, and above all they must 
bring original views, news or “slants” to the subject 
on which they write. 

Payment for material is based largely on its 
worth in our estimation ranging from 1% cents to 
2% cents a word. 

Thanks to our last notice appearing in your pub- 
lication, we purchased seven short stories from 
your readers. 

H. P. Brivce, Jr. 
1324 Walnut St, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Sir: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286-302 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, is a book publishing house 
and wide open to any good book idea on any sub- 
ject. Unlike newspapers and magazines, we main- 
tain no rigid policy—social, religious, or political. 
We do not undertake to tell authors what we want. 
On the contrary, we are seeking authors who have 
new ideas to present to us. 

We much prefer the writer who has ideas of his 
own and who prefers to develop them, rather than 
the writer who has no special ideas but who is 
capable of receiving them and writing them up. 
This kind of writer is best for newspaper and 
magazine and commissioned work, 

It is the first kind of writer who does the original 
work. Him we are looking for, no matter whether 
he is an amateur at the actual game of writing or 
whether his idea seems fantastic. Furthermore, we 
welcome him whether in fiction, or biography, the 
fine arts, philosophy, religion, or any other subject. 

I personally examine every single manuscript 
that is submitted, and write as many personal let- 
ters as I can. We aim to find those shy, sensitive 
writers who have been perhaps discouraged by 
neglect and disappointment—and yet who perhaps 
have written something of vaule. We much prefer 
crude life to polished anemia. We specially like 
works that are written in a vigorous American 
language rather than in polished English. What 
we hope for, and what we believe is developing, is 
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IF YOU WANT TO SELL 
Consult A Critic Who Sells For Clients 
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all? I'm so ~ . 
discouraged | can't tell, but something makes me 


keep on." 


In less than ten days after her query, | was 
able to announce that the constant work on her 
story which had discouraged her, had met its 
reward: | had just sold the script to HOME for a 
good sum. She writes: “Thanks, and many of 
them. I'll bet this is the first time you were ever 
called an answer to prayer. I'm very proud and 
very humble." 


Two years ago a young man made a few small 
sales, then wrote story after story only to receive 
rejections. He* appealed to me for help. In 
less than two months he had results—two sales 
during September. He writes: “Congratulations 
to you. You weren't fooling when you said you'd 
help me sell. If you send me many more letters 
like the one from . I'm liable to think 
I'm good." 


A young advertising man* wrote me that he 
wanted to write fiction. We decided on the best 
markets for him, worked out plots for these mar- 


*Names on request. 


ginner gets out of making a sale, but I'm telling 
you it's a big one." 


These are but four of twenty-six sales made 
during the month for my little group. Space 
doesn't permit the other histories, but if you 
want to know how I can help you sell, write me 
for details. Believe it or not, but for the past 
twenty months, I've sold for nine out of ten of 
the writers who worked with me for four months 
or more. | guarantee you satisfaction with the 
help you receive—or your money back. Could 


anything be fairer? 


When you ask about guaranteed collaboration, 
if you'll enclose a 3c stamp for postage, I'll send 
you—free—a copy of Short Story Fundamentals, 
a valuable booklet on the technique of today's 
fiction. 


Better, send a manuscript for criticism. Fees: 
$3 for short shorts up to 2000 words; $5 for 
stories of 2000 to 5000 words; $1 per thousand 
thereafter to 10,000 words. Special rates for 
longer scripts. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 


of Literary, 
550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


NEW YORK CITY 
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the kind of writer who can write with force and 
strength about subjects that are usually treated 
delicately and over-refinedly. In a word, we want 
manuscripts in which each word has a strong pulse. 

Finally, a word of suggestion to writers who set 
down their own thoughts and have not been able to 
find a market for them: if you are a writer who 
has written aphorisms, commeuts on life, sketches 
of conditions and people, opinions of human sys- 
tems, or anything else that represents your per- 
sonal views—and you have not found a market for 
them—do not destroy them but put them into a 
diary. Thus you will preserve a record of your 
thoughts and at the same time have that feeling of 
satisfaction that you are producing and preserving 
something of value. You never can tell when some 
stray thought which you have recorded in your 
diary will suddenly become the seed for a maga- 
zine article or even a book. Furthermore, writing 


WRITER’S 





“The Writer’s Market’’ 


1935 Edition 
Off the Press November [5th 


HE only up-to-date complete and accurate 
writer’s market Grocery will be published No 
vember 15th by WRITER’S DIGEST. Our 
1935 IWriter’s Market’”’ vt been checked and dou- 
ble checked by hundreds of editors, by our own 
market agents, and by our own editorial staff. It is 
the only up-to-date market directory, and the best 
one ever offered writers. 

This is the third edition of “The Writer's Mar- 
ket” since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and improved 
the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of “The Writer’s Market?” You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 


e Editorial Requirements of every 
the world carrying fiction; | 
dexed, and stated in detail. 

e Editorial Requirements of every 
buying articles, photographs or 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 

e Detailed editorial requirements of book publish- 
ers in U. S., England and Canada. 

e Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

e Complete markets for photographs. 

e Accurate copyright information especially written 
for us by the Registrar of Copy rights. 

e Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 

e Foreign Markets, Major and Independent Movie 
Markets, Miscellaneous Markets, House Organs, 


magazine in 
gh i ae and in- 


trade 
fiction ; 


journal 
classi- 


ete., ctc. 
e Definition of Plagiarism and piracy. List of 
writers’ clubs, and many other added features. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ars in The 1935 Writer's Market. You can profit 


rom this book. 
ORDER TODAY 
WRITER’S DIGEST : 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
0 Send me postpaid one copy of 
Market.” I enclose $3.00 
0 Enter my one year subscription 
DIGEST and send me 
1935 Writer's Market. 
full. 


“The 1935 Writer's 
i to WRITER’S 
postpaid one copy of the 
I enclose $4.00 payment in 





City RR iiscsissciasinsasbentactes 

hansptanes of the second offer entitles the sub- 

scriber to submit two scripts in the WRITER’S 
DIGEST $2,000.00 short short story contest. 
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regularly in a diary helps to preserve the writer's 
patience and morale while he is sending out his 
manuscripts to editors and publishers. 

Books are the only permanent records of writers’ 
feelings and thoughts. Newspapers and magazines 
eventually disappear. Books remain—but only those 
books that are written by men and women who 
have burned with zeal to present to the world what 
they have believed and felt. These writers have a 
much more difficult time getting an editorial hear- 
ing and finding an audience. These are the writers 
we are looking for, because it is they who will 
write the books that will sell now and for many 
years to come. 

Merton S. YEWDALE, 
For a splendid letter, thanks.—Ed. 


Sir: figs 
As a result of a notice you gave us in WRiITER’s 
Dicest we have within the last few days received 
letters from the four corners of the globe as fol- 
lows: Laoag, Ilocos Norte, Philippine Islands; 
Honolulu; Ferrara, Italy. That is certainly cover- 
ing a lot of land and sea. Your magazine is a 
globe-trotter in the seven-league boot class. 
Paut’s Puotos, 
Chicago, III. 


Editor. 


Sir: 

At the present time we are not interested in any- 
thing except work by professional writers and 
artists. The type of material we are looking for 
is very limited. 

The only real market we have here is the serial 
story. It must be for first publication and run 
about 55,000 words in length. This is divided into 
30 installments. The first installment runs about 
3,500 words in length and the succeeding 29 about 
1,700 or 1,800 words. It must be built around 
plots involving young love and containing plenty 
ot action. 

The sex angle must be clean. Single heroines 
only. Settings must be American. You might keep 
in mind that this market is limited since I use 12 
stories a year. 

KATHLEEN Caesar, Editor, 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
247 W. 43rd St., New York City. 


Sir: 

We are in the market for some good children’s 
stories with illustrations or sketches. We want 
them short, if possible. Would like to have stories 
for children under 11 years and some that would 
interest those older. 

I edit our Household & Young People’s Depart- 
ment. 

Etsie K. Watson, 
Pennsylvania Farmer, 
7301 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sr: 

Through advertisements in Wrirter’s Dicest | 
succeeded in discovering a criticism and marketing 
agency which recently placed a 6,000-word story 
of mine with Liberty. As I am a beginning writer 
and this is my first sale of any consequence, nat- 
urally it’s the thrill of a lifetime to find myself 
suddenly dragged into big-time. 

I feel that to Writer’s Dicest should go much 
of the credit, 

Yours for immense success 


R. F. D. N 


P. R. Loomis, 
o. 2, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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FIRST SALE—LIBERTY 


@ WE SELDOM USE THE TESTIMONIALS THAT APPEAR IN OUR DAILY 


MAIL, BUT HERE'S SOMETHING WE THINK DESERVES YOUR ATTENTION: 








Paul R. Loomis, of Glen Falls, 
N. Y., who has been trying to 


ambition . . . I've received 
plenty of rejection slips from 





sell his stories himself—with no 
success — sent us DARN KID. 
We have just sold it to 
LIBERTY for $250, putting this 
new writer into the big money 
class at the start of his career. 

"lL confess," writes Mr. Loomis, 
"I'm completely stumped for 
words —superlatives— whereby 
to convey to you my delight 
and gratification for this sale 
you've made for me. Why, 
don't you know—LIBERTY was 
my life's goal—maybe in five 
years or ten—and here my 
very first sale—thanks to you— 
lands me at the ceiling of my — 





PAUL R. LOOMIS 


LIBERTY. I've even had my 
doubts (with apologies to the 
editorial staff) whether my 
stories were considered at all. 
It all goes to show that what 
you can do for a new writer 
makes all the difference be- 
tween wasted postage and 
heartbreak—and undreamed of 
success .. . | can enjoy writ- 
ing now as never before, be- 
cause | feel the security, the 
confidence, that can come to 
a beginner only by realizing 
that he has the interest and 
aid of a reliable criticism and 
——- marketing agency." 





Many other beginners who found them- 
selves against a blank wall before coming 
to us echo Mr. Loomis's feelings. T. D. 
MacLafferty, of Detroit, whose first sale 
we have just made to a syndicate, writes: 
"It's a once-in-a-lifetime thrill, this sale of 
your first story, as undoubtedly a thou- 
sand embryo authors have told you. | 
could appreciate it no more if the price 


had been $2500..." 


lf YOU find marketing difficult, as so 
often happens with both beginning and 
established authors, why not obtain the 
benefits of our organization? . . . Con- 
tacts with the entire publishing field — 
competent and continuous representa- 
tion; prompt, friendly, critical reports, 
given personally by A. L. Fierst. 


During the past year our new writers have 
appeared in scores of publications—slick, 
quality, pulp, syndicate. Our policy of 





special attention to "first novel’ authors 
is resulting in consistent book sales. 


As sales agents, we have no “collabora- 
tion" to sell you; if your work is hopeless, 
we say so. Resubmissions free—always. 
Initial fees refunded from our 10% sales 
commission, American and foreign .. . 
AND THESE FEES NOMINAL: On all 
stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 
3,000 words up to 60,000; over 60,000, 
$20 for any length. Poems, 50c each. 
There are no other fees. All manuscripts 
receive the exhaustive criticism and mar- 
keting service bringing about the sales 
we have mentioned — and many, many 
others that we cannot mention here. 


We can, we feel, do as much for YOU— 
if you have the ability to make the grade 


at all. Send us your best story—let us 
make YOUR first sale NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


307 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Writer’s DIGEST 


Stor 
©”. P 


Anyone can enter this $2000.00 
short short story contest. Read the 
rules, look at the prizes and mail us 
your best short short story today. 4 1 


* 


NCE each year WRITER’S DIGEST offers $2000.00 

in prizes for the encouragement of its subscribers. 

There are 200 prizes. In addition to the prize 

money, Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty Magazine and 
the other Macfadden publications, will read for purchase and 
publication in Liberty Magazine each of the winning scripts. This 
insures each of the 200 winners of the bona fide opportunity of 
having the country’s greatest fiction editor give his own personal. — ? 
attention to their script. | 


Give yourself, and your talent this wide-open opportunity for | 
success. Money paid by Mr. Oursler to the prize winners for 
scripts he chooses to buy belongs to the writer. Further, 
WRITER’S DIGEST will market on a 10% commission all those 
prize winning scripts which Mr. Oursler does not buy. This 
money, likewise, is over and above the $2000 in prizes! 


We have no prejudices, no tabus. A fair and unbiased reading 
is guaranteed all. The best stories will win, regardless of who 
writes them. To all active working free lance authors this open 
$2000 prize contest will be an incentive and an opportunity. 
Send your story in early. 


THE RULES 





1. All short short stories must be original and under 1,500 
words. Stories may be typed or hand written. Please en- 
close a stamped addressed envelope for return. 


=. ogg must enclose with their story a six months, one 
coboctininn (renewal, new, or extension) to 


WRITER "S DIGEST Magazine. 


3. A six months subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one manuscript. To enter two manuscripts, two six 


months subscriptions OR one yearly subscription must be 
sent. No more than 2 stories may be entered by any one 
writer. 
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4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole prop- 
erty of the individual writer. The names of the 200 win- 
ners will be published in WRITER’S DIGBST. 


5. If you wish to sell your story elsewhere, while it is be- 
ing read by the DIGEST judges, you may do so, as long 
as you wire us that the story is sold so that we will not (if 
it is a winner) submit it to Liberty, or market it elsewhere. 


6. Contest closes Midnight, December 15th, 1934. Three 
experienced, professional editors will act as judges. Each 
story submitted will be read by each of the three jugdes. 
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Plere are the | 


rizes in the Digest 


2, 


Ist Prize $150.00 Cash 


75.00 Cash 


3rd Prize—Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the script winning third 
prize. 
4th Prize to 13th Prize 
A brand new 1934 Smith-Corona portable typewriter. 
Retail price $45.00. For detailed description see page 59 
14th and 15th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every word in the win- 


ning script. 
16th and 17th Prize 


_A complete hosiery wardrobe; one year’s supply of 
silk stockings, or ten os quality broadcloth Clif- 
ton shirts; tailor made. etail value: $30.00. 


18th to 23rd Prize 


A beautiful PARKER pen and pencil statuette desk 
set; large size, especially designed for a writer’s desk. 
Includes best pen and pencil made. Retail value $30.00. 


24th Prize 


A complete writer’s library including stationery, 
carbon eee! etc., plus your choice of any ten writer’s 
books. Retail value $27.50. 


25th to 40th Prize 


One copy each of Plotto, the greatest writer’s book 
ever written; and the masterbook of all plots. Endorsed 
in highest possible terms by scores of editors and in- 
ternationally known writers. Written by William Wal- 
lace Cook, America’s most prolific writer (who many 
times turned out a novelette in a single day). He spent 
the last five years of his life writing Plotto. Only 1,000 
copies of this book were printed. It is a work of genius. 
Retail price $25.00 the copy. 


short story Contest 


4lst to 45th Prize 


Choice of paid in full enrollment in the Writer's 
Digest Beginner’s Individual Course in Short Story 
Writing; or paid in full enrollment in the Digest Per- 
sonal Collaboration Course for advanced students. 


46th to 53rd Prize 


One PARKER _ vacumatic laminated fountain pen; 
owe and finest pen made today. Retail price: 


54th to 75th Prize 


Choice of two of the following: “The 1935 Writer's 
Market” (off the press November 10th); the most up- 
to-date and complete writer's srecwey ever published. 
Price, $3.00; “The Writer’s Book” by James Eacop 
Reeve, $2.50; “Trial and Error” by Jack Woodford, 
imam” Dramatic Situations,” by Georges 

olti, $1.50. 


76th to 100th Prize 


1,000 sheets highest grade bond paper; 1,000 second 
sheets; package of carbon paper, and miscellaneous 
items: typewriter cleaner, eraser, etc.—all practical 
valuable items. Retail value, $5.00. 


101st to 200th Prize 


A beautiful certificate of merit, engraved on genuine 
parchment, each one of which is numbered. The names 
of the 100 prize winners, and the 100 winners of cer- 
tificates of merit will be published in the DIGEST. 


In addition to 200 prizes offered above, and in addi- 
tion to the Liberty Magazine feature, and the moartesing 
of scripts Liberty does not buy, WRITER’S DIGES 
offers a special weekly prize of $5 each week for the 
best script submitted that week. These special prizes 
will be awarded each week for the full duration of the 
contest which closes December 15th, 1934. You have 
every chance for victory in the 200 prizes offered, and 
the three special features. 





THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 


I am enclosing my manuscript herewith [. (I 


Name 





City 


hg aE I a CN Ie a el RO OSES Slr eT eet PEO ” in the WRITER’S 


DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


Nov. 


am sending it under separate cover [].) 


DIR iscccvteiscrinsnstsntasr0ietiemeniinminiiaienye 





State 





as 





Please check one of these squares: My subscription is [] new 


TO ENTER TWO SCRIPTS, A $2 ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE ENCLOSED; 
OR ONE SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FOR YOURSELF, AND ONE FOR A FRIEND. 


0 nenewal (1 extension « 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
Each issue is read by beginning writers, professional 
writers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical 
producers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 
in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a 
word. Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 
ench school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover for the December issue on or before 
November 13th. Rates 7 cents the word. 








SELL YOUR IDEAS. My personal list of idea markets 
that pay covers magazines, newspapers, screen, 
manufacturers, etc. Price one dollar. James A. 
Still, Hindman, Ky. 


MURDER! MYSTERY! and HORROR PLOTS my 
specialty. I supply authors, playwrights and scena- 
rists with best marketable material. Have made 
Occultism, Fanaticism and Criminology a study, for 
my Selected Clientele. Two complete, typewritten 
plots $1.00. Limited time only. Ellsworth B. Arnold, 
9 Annette PIl., Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 








NON-TECHNICAL 
sonal, confidential services, all kinds. 


information about Florida. Per- 


Box N-2. 





WOMAN, 40, lyric writer, desires correspondence with 
composers, men. No romance. Box 26, Oaklawn, R. I. 





YOUR HANDWRITING shows character. Send ten 
line sample on unruled paper, ink, with fifty cents, 
coin or stamps, to Graffo, Box N-3. 





RADIO SCRIPTS: Fifteen minutes, $5. Your plot, 
$7.50 fifteen minutes. Typed, ready for marketing. 
Cash with order. Stamp brings particulars. Box N-4. 





COLUMNISTS—For two bits I’ll mail you my two-page 
letter on how I syndicate my “EPIGRINS” to news- 


Papers. Uncle Charley. Box N-1. 





WANTED—Co-editors to help me publish an amateur 
aper; inexpensive, instructive and entertaining. 
roposition for stamp-copy of paper, 5c. E. a 

Witte, Takoda Agency, Box 363, Marion, S. D. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR YOUR SMALL DAUGHTER: 
Beautiful, original, hand-made paper-doll set, one 
debutante doll, six glamorous dresses, $1. Lovable, 
lifelike—no two doll-sets ever alike. Or a subscrip- 
tion doll set, one doll, six Winter costumes now, her 
Spring, Summer, Fall costumes in 1935—$3. Address 
Betty Mae Fischer, Nevada, Missouri. 





WANTED—Sources buying original crossword puzzles. 
Please notify Jordan James, 84 Lawrence Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER—Any Subject. English major. Con- 
fidential. Box 1722, Stanford University, California. 








IS YOUR HERO ARMED CORRECTLY? Authentic 
data concerning any weapon—Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern. Single questions 50c. Detailed reports $1 
up. J. C. Bass, Ringling, Oklahoma. 





YOUNG WOMAN desires to be secretary to woman 
writer. Harriet King, Kenton, Tenn. 


RESEARCH WORK, good facilities. Poems written to 
order. Zeydel, 8742 8ist Ave., Glendale, N. Y. C 


WILL EXCHANGE Pelman Scientific Mind Training 
Course (costs sixty dollars, worth infinitely more). 
Master Classics (thirteen volumes of model modern 
writings), and seven writer’s textbooks for: Com- 
plete Plotto and five Genie Supplementary Formulas 
(romance, action, detective, comedy, short-shorts). 
John Bulik, 517 E. 147 St., Bronx, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S letter giving advice to-a 
young man on marriage. It’s a masterpiece. Copy, 
25 cents postpaid. H. B. Hunt, 13th and Atlantic 
Aves., Wildwood, N. J. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors, 
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and collectors 
covering all countries of the earth, art, ancient, and 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical; agricultural; scenic; marine; in- 
dustrial; children from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human in- 
terest. William Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 





SEA TERMS and lingo (technically correct) as used 
by all seamen. Invaluable to authors and play- 
wrights. Price 50c. Authentic Sea and Adventure 
plots. Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed by a 
man with over twenty years experience. Captain 
P. E. Arnold, Merrick, L. I. N. Y. 





TRANSLATION—French, Spanish, German. Edna Har- 
man Stripling, 23 4th St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 





COMIC STRIP ARTISTS—Attention! Ideas for your 
strip. New gags. Original. Adventure, love, funnies, 
any line. We write ’em, you draw ’em. Toned to 
fit your characters. Sample 50c, postpaid. Jos. D. 
Hemstock, Main Street Station, Franklin, N. H. 





WRITER—Man or woman, to collaborate with creative 
thinker and promoter. Work entertaining and in- 
structive, position permanent and profitable. WHO, 
230 West 64th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





PLOTS—Any type. “Thumbnail” outlines, 25c; Shorts 
$1.62; Short-Shorts $1.00. Work guaranteed. A. A. 
Pellin, 1035 Knowlton St., Rockford. Illinois. 





REAL WESTERN CHARACTERS and REAL WEST- 
ERN SCENES for those Western stories you plan. 
Don’t trust imagination! Get character sketches and 
Western settings from Western writer. Sketches or 
settings 50c each, $2.00 for five. Individual atten- 
tion. Money orders only. John Stewart MacClary, 
Ojo Caliente, New Mexico. 





WANT TO CONTACT—Composer who writes poetry, 
understands harmony, vibrations, word and tone- 
color, in Chicago, preferred. Iown Kingson, 2906 
McLean Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





SINGER (midget) sewing machine, exchange pearl 
opera glasses. Grace Sayman, 250 W. 82nd St., Apt. 
71, New York City. 


INVENTOR—Desires correspondents having inventions 
for his large business contacts. Peik, 455 Scott, 
Warren, Ohio. 


FICTION, Scenario, Song Writers, Poets! Join the Fal- 
cons. No continued fees! Particulars for stamped 
envelope! Rubye Griffith, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 








WRITERS, ATTENTION!—25c a thousand words. 
Read my real original stories from forty years of 
travels. Arthur Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIVE BACK ISSUES leading Writer’s Magazines, 25c, 
while they last. Melco, Box 508, Lynbrook, N. Y. 





GIVEN NAMES AND NICKNAMES—Usual, unusual, 
thousand male, thousand female, dime each. Meers, 
824 Copeland Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 





WRITERS! — Original Dramatic Plot Outlines — any 
type! 3 for $1.00. Varsaco Service, 1129 Locust St., 
Camden, N. J 


LITERARY-MINDED WOMAN will do research and 
typing in exchange for living expenses plus small 
salary. Home or travelling. Box N-5. 


SUCCEED! YOU CAN! Make your dreams come 
true! No “gag.” Only three simple rules. Proven by 
thousands. For details, write Eastern Representative, 
Larger Life Library, Box 7, Hopkinsville, Ky., en- 
closing fe cents, cash, check, or money order. 
Dollar bill brings double order. No finer Xmas gift 
for anyone. 


DO YOU WANT A JOB IN CALIFORNIA? Then let 
me send you the latest BIG Sunday issue of a Los 
Angeles paper that’s full of help-want ads, movie 
gossip, etc., for 25c. Riley, 1210 West Adams, 
Angeles. 











WHAT TYPE PLOTS DO YOU NEED? I supply 
them 25c each. C. W. Hansen, Box 216, Union 


Grove, Wis. 
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Sir: 

We will come out shortly with the first book on 
our roster, “Youth Demands,” written by Miss 
Sally Chayes, who wrote “Jail Bait,” “A Lady 
Tumbles,” etc. Our next book is “Forbidden Inter- 
lude,’ written by Edmund Goulet. 

We are in the market for sensational, sex and 
romantic novels, written in the realistic manner. 

SAMUEL KteEtn, Editor. 
The Halsey Company, 
545 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Sir: 

You may announce that Detective Tabloid is pay- 
ing $3.00 each for unusual photos of the type used 
in our November issue, including pictures of mur- 
der and gang-ride victims taken on the scene or 
in the morgue. Editorial needs for immediate use 
already have been assigned. Thank you. 

Jack Green, Editor, 
Graphic Arts Corporation 
529 South Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Detective Tabloid is a 16-page newspaper tabloid 
printed in red and black, and presumably (see ad- 
dress) Fawcett controlled. The editorial policy 
seems to be close to a factual Spicy Detective. 





To THE Epiror: 

I am beginning to lose all patience with you and 
your magazine. I wrote you to stop sendin it 
to my son Ambrose acount of him bein of no 
use to me as helper in my blacksmith shop. He 
says he loves his art, but you can’t shoe horses 
and think of writin fool stories at the same time. 

He just wrote one of them confesion stories, 
wich I told you about in my last letter, and it is 
about his own father and the widow Henry who 
is just a friend of mine that I go to church with 
when my own dear wife is visitin in the next 
county. I inform him that no son would write 
about his own father and he then tels me that true 
stories should be true and that he is goin to be a 
reelistic writer and that all reclistic writers write 
the truth. 

I am just waiting for developments and if the 
developments develop the way I think they will 
develop I will break a set of horseshoes over his 
thick head. 

Theres a girl in the neighnorhood, named Lilly 
Jones, who is just as crazy as he is on this writin 
stuff and he goes over there every night and 
collaborates with her. Her father, Josiah Jones, 
is a fine hard workin farmer and he is gettin 
worried. He come to my shop this mornin all 
het up. 

“Whut’s yore Ambrose and my Lilly doin up 
half the night in her room?” he demands. 

“Well,” I says, “Ambrose says he is colaboratin 
with her on some stories and articles for the 
magazines.” 

(Continued to page 11) 








FOOL YOUR FRIENDS! Make them think you’re in 
Hollywood. Send your letters to me stamped. I'll 
mail them from the Hollywood toffice for 10c 
each; three for 25c. Riley, 1210 West Adams, Los 
Angeles. 

YOUNG MAN, 21, stenographer, interested in writing, 
stuck in lonely town, desires interesting commissions; 
and/or propositions. L. Jay Hansenflu, 179 S. Eagle 
St., Geneva, Ohio. 


YOUNG AMATEUR writer desires sincere correspond- 
ents. Jack LaPage, 630 West 136th St., Apt. A, 
New York City. 


(Personals concluded on page 37) 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words, or 
fraction thereof, of any script; maximum of $5.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If sale- 
ble, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
with a lifetime of editorial and studio experience; 
over 650 personal sales to the publishing, play, radio 
and movie fields. Advised resubmission is free. 

@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on @ 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 25%. During the first 9 months 
of 1934, 76 sales were made for clients through col- 
laboration aid, including | to the movies and 6 to 
the radio field. Being paid from proceeds, | have 
never received any money for my services on any 
script that | judged in need of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script after advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 








TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in d of 
I'll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

And my service is PERSONAL. I do not em- 
ploy readers. Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but I'll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
—_, I’ve done on it, I’ll refund your money. 

‘air? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Send stamp for free booklet. 


Address 
AUTHOR AND EDITOR 


Room 200, 807 Fedora Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 

























CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails.. Stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Editor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Edwards, 
Advertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Mat- 
ter April 1, 1921, at the 
Post Office at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the Act of 
March 3rd, 1879. 
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Dept. W. D. 


ook Manuscripts Wanted 
All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
adh), Veen, Business, Religion, W e Sell Our 


Travel, Medicine, Rng eng c 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 

Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- Own Stories 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- AND WE CAN PROVE IT! 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 


Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patton, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 


Submit your own book MS.—prose or verse 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There are two of us. One has sold 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- over forty stories to pulpies and 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett ; 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. smooth paper eangeanes. The other 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. has been on writing and reading 
mution:, Colonel Clarence D. cee ig Ad- staffs of four major studios in Holly- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, wood, selling four original scenarios 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. in past two years in addition to 


drawing salary. That’s something. 


WE MAY BE ABLE 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- TO HELP YOU 


Criticism and Helpful Suggestions 
as to Markets 


—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, RATES 
a? printers, and book sales channels. Stories: $2.50 plus postage. We’ll satisfy you. 
rite first, if you prefer. Novels: $1.00 per thousand words flat rate. 
AND WORTH IT. 


hy Dorrance & Company, Inc. Scenarios: Write us, first. Address— 
SS General Book Publishers 


TWO REAL WRITERS 
Drexel Building P. O. Box 2024. Hollywood, California 
































(Continued from page 9) 


Josiah thinks that over a moment and then spats 
some tobacker juice over the anvil. 

“Colaboratin, huh?” he sniffs. “Wal, they didnt 
call it no colaboratin when I was a lad.” 

“Maybe you dont understand,” I says. “They 
want to be writers and get their names in the 
magazines.” 

“He’s burnin all my coal oil,” snorts Josiah. 
“And the old lady says that Lily dont help her no 
more with the housework.” 

“Why dont you stop it?” I suggest. “Them 
brats werent born to be no writers. There aint 
never been no authors in my family for six gen- 
erations.” 

“Mine neither,” says Josiah. 

“I wish you would put a stop to their co- 
laboratin,” I says. 

“T wil send Lilly away to her Aunt Sarahs over 
in Briar county,” says Josiah. 
“It would be much better,” 
send her to South America.” 

Wel, two days after that Ambrose comes to the 
shop with a new poem. 

“Listen, Pop,” he begins, “I wrote a swel poem 
about you.” 


I says, “if you could 


“To hel with any swell poems,” I says. “Take 
off that white shirt and get to work!” 
“You dont understand, Pop,” he goes on. “This 


is all about a backsmith, like you.” 

I take a look at the thing and it is rotten. It 
is caled “The Village Blacksmith” and begins, 
Under the spreadin chestnut tree the village smithy 
stands, etc. 

“T never stood under no chestnut tree,” I says to 
Ambrose, “and you know it. Besides, there aint 
a chestnut tree anywheres near the shop.” 

“You don’t understand poetry, Pop,” he 
“That is a good poem and I wrote it. 

That is all I have to write now, but I am warnin 
you if you send another copy of your writers 
magazine to my son Ambrose I will close my box 
in the post ofice and that wil settle the whole 
bizness. 


says. 


AMBROSE SEELEY, SR., 
Reverseville, Nebr. 


For the best reply to Reader Seeley received be- 
fore November 15th Writer’s Digest will pay $5. 


Sir: 

Popular Detective announces a brand new idea in 
contests! It will cover mystery and detective short 
short stories of one thousand words, or less. 

Writers will be paid for the number of words 
not written, rather than for the number of words 
written. 


In other words, we will pay five cents a word for 
each word—on the basis of the thousand word limit 
—that is not written. If the story is three hundred 
words in length, they will be paid for seven hun- 
dred words, etc. Minimum payment will be ten 


dollars, even though the story contains the full 
thousand words. 


Winning stories will be published_in each issue 
and everyone is invited to compete. Send stories in 
Promptly and address them to Short Shorts Con- 
test, Popular Detective, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


3 LEo MARGULIES, 
Editorial Director. 
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Dozens of Plots! 


Authors will find ideas without end as 


well as that so-necessary, authentic 


color in the new 


THESAURUS 
OF SLANG 


By HOWARD N. ROSE 


All Bookstores $1.75, or from 


Macmillan New York City 


60 5th Avenue 











WRITE IN COMFORT 


Our new board made of durable 
composition fits across the arms 
of any chair. A circular cut in 
one side enables it to fit closely 
to the body.. Has many uses in 
the home. Try it once and you 
will never work without it. Or- 
der yours now! $1.50 each, F.O.B. 


THE STUDY-BOARD COMPANY 


(Not incorporated) 
1616 Chicago Avenue EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING 


offers the short-cut to selling you have always wanted 

. @ proved method of learning to write fiction 
which is enabling writers to make sales month after 
month—even before completing the work. Our 
record of satisfied, selling students is all the recom- 
mendation you need. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING, representing the 
condensed knowledge of years of actual selling, is a 
refreshing departure from academic ‘courses. 
There are no marks," ‘‘grades,"" or diplomas. You 
are taught to regard the writing game as every suc- 
cessful author does. And to avoid groping on your 
part after you have completed your stories, we 
MARKET for you, at no additional charge. 


We have good reason to believe that we can help 
you, as we are helping others. Fill out the coupon 
below for full information about the work in SIM- 
PLIFIED FICTION WRITING—how it was prepared, 
how it is conducted, and what it can do for you. 
Its low cost makes it easily available and we believe 
you will find it just what you want and need. 





SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me full information on SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING. 


Name 





Address 
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September novels by 


our clients—two 
first novels 


LET A SUCCESSFUL AGENCY 
BRING YOU SUCCESS 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS!” Ever consider 
that in relation to your writing and your choice of professional lit- 
erary help? 

Tangible evidence of what I am doing for my clients is before 
you. Four clients’ novels released in September. A few COVER- 
FEATURED magazine serials, novels, novelettes, short stories and 
articles by clients which the newsstands carried on October Ist. 
Four of these cover-featured writers were beginners when I took 
over their work. And space permits just a few of my clients’ Sep- 
tember magazine appearances .. . During September we secured 87 
sales for clients—9 novels, 2 serials, 22 novelettes, 45 short stories, 
9 articles—a total of 1,106,900 words. 

With nearly fourteen years’ successful experience in selling thou- 
sands of manuscripts, I feel that I can help YOU with your writing 
and selling problems. Here’s an idea of the help you would receive: 




































We seld these seven 
cover featured stories 
for $1,350.00 


1. Your salable manuscripts rec- 





































ommended by an ee Smooth - 
recognized agency to editors Re es 
who have asked us for specific Paper Lee han 
types of copy. Appear- ET ee 
2. Unsalable manuscripts given a ares per ee 
thorough constructive criticism RHR 
on market suitability and the “— 
essentials of technique. = 
3. Specific revisi d repl Ae ES sy C2 
° pecinc revision an repiot * hi, 
suggestions if such manu- Fiction 4 
scripts can be made salable. Serials 2 et 
and 
4. Manuscripts reported upon 
within ten days. Feature 
Novels 
5. My monthly market letter and 
personal tips give you inside & 
and often exclusive informa- 
tion, enabling you to take ad- 
vantage of market opportuni- 
ties weeks and even months 
before writers working alone 
could do so 
This practical help is avail- Novelettes 
able at the nominal reading 
fee of $2.00 on manuscripts XY 
up to 4000 words and 50c per 
thousand if longer. Books: 
31-60,000 words, $15.00; 61- 
80,000 words, $17.50; 81- 
100,000 words, $20.00. Com- 
mission on American sales 
10%; on foreign, 15%. Short | . 
Reading fees waived when Stories FARLS P >" 
we sell $1,000 worth of your Y — da the Spor 
material. Scar | 
Let me help you. Send me = HA > <W/F 
your manuscripts today. If AE oc xv 
you haven’t any ready, write ED, 4% Sage 
for my circular and a copy of <P> age 
of my market letter. eo 8 eet 
\wt Rees 
tad © . 
e ONE Mote 
. ARABIA»: Be 
August Lenniger nego gS — 
- A\t 
Literary Agent rw is 
Ci An Wl 
45 West 45th Street Ree - = ; 
eproductions of a few oO 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK my clients’ September 
magazine appearances 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


Following addresses all New York City 

ARKING time is the fashion this 
M fall in the magazine world. Pub- 

lishers don’t know how the market 
is going to swing; so nobody is playing reck- 
less. The air is restless with rumors of new 
ventures. But tracing them down to hard 
facts is difficult. 

Mr. Sumner and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Vice is hot-footing it after the 
sex magazines and so-called “art” publica- 
tions. So writers for that type of thing are 
in for more than the usual amount of un- 
certainty. 
® It is good to see College Humor back on 
the stands, in its original, impertinently so- 
phisticated dress. The Dell Publishing Com- 
pany bought this recently, dropped that 
senseless “And Sense’ from the title, and 
has entrusted it to the editorship of Nor- 
man Anthony, also responsible for Ballyhoo. 
The future College Humor depends on the 
sales returns — as what magazine doesn’t! 
But until these justify the announcement 
that the monthly is on a permanent basis, 
buying will be pretty much restricted. The 
address is the Dell Company’s busy corner 
—149 Madison Avenue. 

All the Dell pulp paper magazines are 
under the general editorial direction of cor- 
dial, able Carson W. Mowre. These pay 
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“good rates on acceptance”—usually better 
than one cent a word. Promptness is being 
featured ; ten days to two weeks for either a 
check or a return of the manuscript. 


All Western is still being sold at ten cents 
a copy, but with this one exception, the Dell 
pulps have been raised in price to fifteen 
cents. The margin of profit is practically nil 
on the lower rate, and doesn’t enable the 
publisher to pay his authors decent rates, 
either. 

There is a strong Western market open 
here on All Western, Western Romances, 
and Ace High. Lengths wanted right along 
are novelettes of 20,000, 15,000, and 10,000 
words and shorts under 5,000 or at the most 
6,000 words. And you should note that Ace 
High is now using nothing but Western 
material. 


Danger Trail was begun as a general ad- 
venture magazine, then switched to an all 
Western. At present it is not in the market. 


Neither is War Birds buying actively. In 
connection with this, you might remember 
that stories are not restricted to any one 
section or front, as is true of many war-air 
magazines. The Western Front predomi- 
nates just because more Americans fought 
there. 
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Florence McChesney, editor of Five 

Novels Magazine, informs me that there 
must be a large dash of adventure in the 
love stories she buys henceforth. She finds 
that the women who buy this magazine like 
plenty of action, while the many men read- 
ers can’t be bothered with the typical sweet 
love story. This, and the publications men- 
tioned just above, are all at 149 Madison 
Avenue. 
®@ The fate of Love Novels Magazine, which 
Doubleday Doran recently suspended, still 
hangs in the balance as this is written. Cer- 
tain publishers are dickering for it, but it is 
reported that the present owners are loath to 
part. 
@ Conflict, which was formerly published 
by the Centaur Publishing Co., at 101 Park 
Avenue as a bi-monthly, but was discon- 
tinued in the spring, is reported to have 
been added to the string which includes 
Woman's World, and the Teck Magazines. 
Frederick Gardener, who edited Conflict in 
its previous incarnation, is again its editor. 
And he is also editing Complete Detective 
Novel Magazine, and Wild West Stories and 
Complete Novel Magazine. Dr. T. O’Con- 
nor Sloane continues as editor of Amazing 
Stories. The inventory of manuscripts on 
hand is heavy for this entire group, and 
little buying will take place until the first 
of the year. The address now for this group 
is Room 1818, 461 Eighth Avenue. 


ICTION HOUSE is operating in the 

same building, 461 Eighth Avenue. This 
company has kept its magazines at twenty 
cents, thongh the line-up is reduced to just 
three, aside from the Football Annual; they 
seem to have paid well. All lengths of 
Western material are wanted here for Ac- 
tion Stories and for Lariat; especially novel- 
ettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words and shorts 
of about 5,000 or 6,000 words. Rates are a 
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minimum of one cent a word, promptly on 
acceptance as always. There is a limited 
market for war-air novelettes of 15,000 to 
20,000 words for Wings. No shorts are 
used in this magazine, however. John F. 
Byrne is managing editor of the Fiction 
House group. 

@® The D. M. Publishing Company, 900 
Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware, has 
added a new member to this group of sex 
magazines—Gay Broadway. Gloria Grey is 
the nominal editor. 





@ When Henry Marcus dropped the Nure- 
gal Publishing Corp. out of existence, he 
changed a few names and titles. The incor- 
poration name was retitled The Burnham 
Company. And the magazine names became 
Real Forbidden Sweets (not so different 
from Stolen Sweets!), Boudoir Tales (once 
Bedtime Stories), French Capers (previous- 
ly Cupid’s Capers), and Tempting Tales 
(traced back to Tattle Tales). The same 
manuscripts are being considered for this 
new line of titles that had been sitting 
around patiently on the Marcus editorial 
desks while their authors fumed with much 
less than patience. 

Mr. Sumner and his vice prevention so- 
ciety caught up with the new batch one 
bright October morning, spotted the first and 
second issues in a warehouse, and as a con- 
sequence gave the New York policemen a 
lot of pretty snappy reading matter free of 
charge. 

I believe Mr. Marcus is getting tired of 
these ruckuses for he is reported to be start- 
ing a new company, quite separate from the 
sex books. The first object, it is said, will be 
a smooth paper magazine to be called Real 
Movie Fun, Probably like Film Fun. It is 
also said that Mr. Pomeroy, so many years 
with Young’s Publishing Company, will join 
his in an editorial capacity and that plans 
are being made for bringing out some pulps. 
More later—when their plans take shape. 


@ Mr. Marcus sold two of his titles: Bed- 
time Stories and Tattle Tales to Mrs. Merle 
Hersey, publisher of the National Police 
Gazette. She is more conservative in her 
handling of sex magazines. than others who 
have played this field, and may have better 
luck in keeping away from public indigna- 
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tion, as interpreted by John Sumner. Any- 
way, she’s optimistic about it, and offers a 
market to sex story writers with the follow- 
ing requirements : 

Lengths for both should run between 

3,000 and 4,000 words, with plenty of plot, 
risque situations, and sex interest. Descrip- 
tion of lingerie is stressed in Bedtime Stories. 
A scandal angle is wanted in Tattle Tales— 
preferably the triangle situation. Payment is 
a half cent a word, on or before publication. 
The address is 799 Broadway. 
@ Fawcett Publications of Minneapolis 
ceased demanding the mountain to come to 
Mohammet. So they have moved Screen 
Play to New York. This makes three of 
their magazines here: Screen Book, Screen 
Play, and Radioland. Murphy McHenry is 
the executive editor. Also, the entire adver- 
tising department is now located here, with 
S. F. Nelson as director. Previously, it was 
leading a part-time existence between Minne- 
sota and New York. The New York address 
is 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 

Roto is the name of the big new roto- 
gravure pictorial magazine, edited by David 
A. Munro at 232 Madison Avenue. 

Doc Wizard’s Lucky Systems, 551 Fifth 
Avenue is stepping cautiously at first, com- 
ing out as a quarterly until the market for 
it is sure. It gives a chance for selling some 
unusual types of articles. Mr. Bodin is par- 
ticularly anxious to get some glamorous true- 
fact stories of the old gambling days of the 
West; of the systems of gambling used. It 
seems these are hard to find. Also, articles 
giving the inside dope on unusual present- 
day gambling methods are needed. And 
have you unusual pictures, with brief ar- 
ticles, of strange foreign superstitions? 
Those accepted rate five dollars apiece from 
Doc Wizard. Payment on acceptance. 


The Literary Workshop, 229 West 29th Street, 
started out as a quarterly under the editorship of 
Edward A. Sand and Richard C. Sidon. It has 
proved successful enough right from the start to 
be made into a monthly, and now appears eight 
times a year, from October through May. The 
price remains at fifteen cents a copy, and the 8- 
issue subscription is $1.00. This is the magazine 
which publishes only the work of college students, 
and full details were given two months ago. 


The National Student Mirror is a new 


magazine of opinion which is published 
monthly by the National Student Federation 
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of America at 8 West 40th Street. This 
strives to stimulate collegiate interest in pub- 
lic affairs. The editor is Joseph Cadden. 

“The Voice of Experience” has joined 

the staff of Modern Living Magazine as as- 
sociate editor, and will conduct a new de- 
partment of popular psychology. This pub- 
lication, 131 West 30th Street, uses articles 
of 1,000 to 2,000 words, first-person stories, 
interviews, etc., which deal in some way 
with healthy and sane living. 
@® If you are interested in confessional 
stories, you must have read all about the new 
True Story contest. This is merely to re- 
mind you that another $5,000.00 in prizes 
is waiting. Macfadden’s will send you a 
special leaflet of instructions if you ask for 
it. Write to 1926 Broadway. And you 
should also know that manuscripts sent to 
this company are considered as to their suit- 
ability for any and all of the various publi- 
cations when first submitted, no matter 
whether you address the story to one par- 
ticular editor or not. 

Wings, 930 Ogden Avenue, is offering a 
prize of $25.00 for the best poem dealing 
with some phase of the dilemma of modern 
civilization. Contributions must not be 
longer than fifty lines, may be in any form 
except free verse, and should be mailed be- 
fore January 1, 1935. The editor is Stan- 
ton A. Coblentz. 


IELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison 

Avenue, is offering a considerable num- 
ber of prizes from $5.00 to $100.00 in its 
annual contest, “Narrow Escape from 
Death.” This closes on November 15, so 
don’t delay. You must include a signed 
statenient on the last page of the manuscript 
to the effect that the story is absolutely true. 


Prizes are the only payment made by Vespers, 
the magazine edited by Henry Picola at 966 E. 
25th Street, Patterson, New Jersey, and the prizes 
are apt to be subscriptions. He would like verse 
contributions; also drawings to accompany them. 
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The Masked Rider has changed its name 
to Masked Rider Western Magazine, and 
runs it in such a way that “Western” is 
about all that strikes the eye. This is one of 
the Ranger Publications which Lincoln Hoff- 
mann runs at 220 West 42nd Street. Jack 
Phillips is managing editor. 

Gang World, a Spencer Publication, is no 
longer being published. The July issue was 
the last. The address at that time was 220 
West 42nd Street. 

Mystery League suffered further post- 
ponement, but is planning actively to come 
out in December at the latest. This is Ellery 
Queen’s big detective book, 11 West 42nd 
Street. 
® Paris Nights and Paris Gayety, heretofore 
of the Shade Publishing Company, 1008 
West York Street, Philadelphia, seem to be 
doing a little sleight-of-hand in addresses. 
They now have a mailing address in Room 
1302, at 11 West 42nd Street, under the 
publishing name of Red Top Publications, 
but are not at the time of writing, being pub- 
lished in New York City as reported else- 
where. 

A companion magazine to those above is 
True Gang Life, which is reported to be in 
the market for gangster and crime stories of 
2,000 up to serials of 25,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on publication at low rates. 

Western Roundup, 37 West 8th Street, 
has gone through some printing difficulties, 
and appearance on the stands has been post- 
poned. The magazine now has a new pub- 
lisher and will make its appearance again in 
the near future. As my newsstand man says, 
“It’s a nice little magazine,”—though the 
editor, Bill Cook, will undoubtedly deny 
that any such adjective applies to such a rip- 
roaring Westerner in whose pages no woman 
dares make an outcry. I hope it has better 
luck now. 

William Levine has folded up his one- 
desk editorial office at 151 Fifth Avenue, 
and discontinued Great Detective Stories. 
Good luck, Doc. 

Bridge Forum, 104 Fifth Avenue, has 
been suspended. 

Dr. Dagobart D. Runes has dropped 
Modern Knowledge from his string, at 310 
Riverside Drive, concentrating on The Mod- 
ern Thinker, advertising this widely and 
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making it his piece de resistance. Reports on 
payments have been rather unsatisfactory in 
the past. Perhaps prize money is paid more 
promptly than rates on articles. This maga- 
zine is offering prizes of $25.00, $15.00, and 
$10.00 for the three best essays on the sub- 
ject: “Needed, a New American Philosophy 
of Life.” 

@ Bearing the same address but not con- 
nected, is the magazine put out by the Bio- 
sophical Institute of the Roerich Society at 
310 Riverside Drive, which is called The 
Biosophical Review. This was formerly The 
Spinoza Quarterly. It is now a quarterly, 
edited by Dr. Frederick Kettner, and is “de- 
voted to character and peace education.” 

The publishers of Time and Fortune, 135 East 
42nd Street, are putting out a new magazine 
called Letters. This idea started as a supplementary 
leaflet for the overflow of “letters to the editor” 
and was sent to any subscribers who wished it. 
It has become a full grown magazine, with ad- 
vertising. A nice way to get your name and 
ideas in print—if that is all that interests you in 
writing. 

J. M. Sherby has been made literary editor 
of Trend, replacing Eric Ely-Estorick. This 
is a bi-monthly devoted to the seven arts, 
and edited at 16 East 43rd Street. 

Isidor Schneider is now literary editor of 

the New Masses. Granville Hicks has taken 
leave of absence from this position, in order 
to finish a book. 
@ Scope, 120 West 28th Street, Bayonne, 
New Jersey. Editors—Harold Lambert and 
Nathan B. Levine. Issued bi-monthly. Uses 
“stories and poems which usually deal with 
workers’ situations under capitalist tyranny. 
However, stories (also one-act plays) may 
be satire, bitter or humorous, of bourgeois 
life and manners. Stories should be executed 
with utter simplicity. They must be realistic, 
stressing economic circumstanees. Certainly 
the writer ought to have little trouble finding 
material for our publication ..... Linoleum 
cuts, line cuts, and wood blocks also used— 
same wants in idea as above.” Reports in 
one to two weeks. No payment. 

Edwin Seaver is the new editor of Soviet 
Russia Today. 

The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation is 
putting out a new quarterly called The 
American-German Review, with Wilbur K. 
Thomas as editor, and an editorial board. 
(Continued to page 48) 
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Improve By Re-Writing! 


By Rutw Herrick Myers 


Author for the past fifteen years of published 
fiction in most of our major national magazines. 





HEN I sold 

my first 

story to a 
big magazine the 
editor took time to 
write me a full page 
letter in long hand 
in which, along with 
some excellent ad- 
vice, he said: “You 
have more—far more 
—than the usual fe- 
licity in characteriza- 





Ask a popular professional writer, our 
readers have often demanded, to give some 
samples from her own workshop—showing 
with concrete examples how good writing is 
buttressed into shape. 

Compare the “before” and “after” ex- I 
amples of Miss Myers’ writing with your 
own work. Sit down at your typewriter after 
reading this article and try improving your 
own work along the sane, practical, pro- 
fessional lines suggested. 


girl—though he did 
at last. During this 
period of trial he de- 
veloped a whimsical- 
ity that seemed just 
to suit the character 
needed. Indeed, 
when the story ap- 
peared it was blurbed 
—A whimsical short 
story.” 

Disassociated from 
Ted’s personality it 








tion, and you see all 

the romance and poetry which lurk—if only 
one will see them—in the commonplaces of 
our everday life.” 

About that time I was enrolled in a short 
story course at the University of Chicago 
and a day came on which one of my stories 
was thrown to the lions. The professor him- 
self took the first good sized nip at it. He 
said: “I read this merely because the plot 
is original. The character of course is a 
mere puppet.” 

As he read I was chagrined—and bewil- 
dered—to see that his criticism was true. It 
took me years to discover why sometimes 
my characters were flesh and blood, some- 
times mere puppets though the explanation 
seems simple enough to me now. I had used 
abstract characters. 

There are tricks in all trades. I am sure 
the trick I finally learned of always using 
real characters has been responsible for most 
of my sales, and I pass it on for what it is 
worth. I make no claim for these character- 
izations as literature. Each story quoted, 
however, has made the grade with some 
editor and has been or is to be published. 

In casting about for someone to take the 
role of the father in “Too Much Family,” a 
short-short appearing in Home Magazine 
last year, I picked on Ted, a boy we once 
knew who had plenty of trouble getting his 
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is hard to imagine 
what the characterization in the story would 
be like. The truth is there wouldn’t be any 
story at all because Ted is the story. How- 
ever, there might be some such bloodless de- 
scription as this: 

Wallie’s father was talking to him about 
kindergarten. He was a tall man with aubnrn 
dark blue suit with a white shirt and dark 
hair and brown eyes and he was wearing a 
tie. He was a hard smoker. ; 

With Ted playing the lead, however, a bit 
of the characterization turned out as follows: 

Wallie was skeptical about some things he 
had overheard. “Am I going to be the smart- 
est boy in kindergarten?” he asked daddy as 
one man to another. He looked like his father ; 
the same build; same dark auburn hair; same 
cleft in the round chin. 

Daddy regarded him for several minutes 
before he spoke; and blew great puffs of 
smoke out of his mouth. Then at last he took 
his pipe from between his teeth and _ said, 
“Don’t let them kid you, son. You're going to 
be a common ordinary punk just like the rest 
of us.” 

Every writer, I presume, writes most feel- 
ingly of his own childhood. Certainly the 
people of my own childhood who became 
the characters in my “Elizabeth Ann” stories 
which Mr, MacLean used to buy for the old 
Smith’s are real to me because I experienced 
them. Someone else might have written 
casually of Professor Eliot, whom I adored: 

He was a small, rather short man about 40 
years old and wore a beard and glasses. He 
had quite a sense of humor and was fond of 
children. 
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Seen through Elizabeth Ann’s eyes he was 
characterized thus: 


Mr. Eaton’s black beard rounded slightly on 
its lower edge, but its upper outlines formed 
a peak to the center of his lips, leaving a lit- 
tle bare spot on each side of his chin. The 
effect, starting from his hair, which was 
smoothly parted in the middle, was like a 
Cupid’s bow or an inverted heart. It gave an 
impression of symmetry and exactness that 
was completed by neat red lips and harmon- 
ious brown eyes framed in round, gold-rimmed 
glasses, 


One of Elizabeth 
dropped out. 


“It. gives me the same feeling precisely,” 
she told Mr. Eaton, “as to look at the row 
of houses across the street from school where 
they moved away the old Hubbard house and 
left a vacant lot. I love to put my tongue 


Ann’s teeth finally 


in it.” 

“In the vacant lot?” queried Mr. Eaton 
politely. 

Elizabeth Ann, looking annoyed, ignored 


the witticism. It was not often that Mr. Eaton 
sank to such a cheap form of humor .. . He 
could do much better than that if he tried... 
She liked to have people try when they talked 
with her. 


HERE were the newlyweds in “Honey- 

suckle Cottage” which sold to Woman’s 
Home Companion. If they had not been 
real people I might have pictured them like 
this: 

Bob and Audrey were sitting at the dinner 
table when one of Bob’s friends called up 
to see if he could play golf in the morning. 
Audrey had been dreading this, for she hated 
the idea of being a golf widow. 

Because I knew them so well I find little 
touches all through the story which even 
yet I recognize. 


The telephone pealed . . . Simultaneously 
they knew that the fatal moment had come. 

Bob took the telephone. “Oh, hello, Tom. 
How are you?” 

Audrey, sitting on one foot, a childish trick 
she had never outgrown, traced the outline 
of her shoe round and round through her skirt. 

“Oh, it is? Chuck and I were saying yes- 
terday that it ought to be open pretty soon. 
Why—wait a minute. Audrey?” 

Audrey looked up smiling. “Yes?” 

“Care if I play golf tomorrow ?” 


Another first quarrel, “The Storm,” ap- 
peared in Pictorial Review. This would 
never have sold the story: 


Ashley had just come home after seeing 
his team lose. Margaret was not home yet 


and dinner was going to be late, all of which 
made him cross. 

Margaret was cross, too, because they didn’t 
seem to be getting ahead faster. She had been 
to a party and a storm was coming up. 


But this did: 
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A sense of humor, that indispensable friend 
of the married, occasionally fails even the 
most patient of wives or tolerant of hus- 
bands. But when it fails them both at the 
same moment— 

Margaret laughed easily, but not naturally. 
“I suppose you expected me to come in and 
coax you out-of all your bad humor—besides 
cooking your dinner for you. Alice’s maid, I 
presume, will have her dinner all ready to 
serve ... Alice brought me home in her new 
car.” 

“So that’s the trouble,” Ashley flashed, his 
cheeks red. They sat down to dinner looking 
at one another strangely. “You didn’t hear me 
mentioning cars and maids, tho, when I asked 
you to marry me. I told you exactly what I 
had.” 

“That’s true enough; but you urged me suf- 
ficiently at that.” 

“And you accepted.” 

Margaret caught herself just as she was 
about to answer. A silence fell, a silence 
which grew wider and wider until the table on 
the other side of which Ashley sat seemed 
like a vast ocean dividing them. 


And—as I recall that chilly moment—the 
table did seem a vast ocean. Only that and 
nothing more. 

I am frequently reminded of one of my 
husband’s pet stories: 

Two Scotchmen were talking. 

Said one: “What kind of a mon is 
Sandy ?” 

“Weel, noo, Sandy is this kid of a 
mon. If he’s pourin’ ye a drink an’ ye 
shout, ‘Sandy, stop !’—Sandy will stop.” 

When I begin to think about a character 
in a new story I like to ask myself, ““What 
kind of a mon is Sandy?” 

Just at random I have picked out a few 
of the Sandys from a number of juveniles 
I have sold lately—which I love to write. 
Having three high school children of my 
own I am naturally steeped in teenage psy- 
chology and vernacular. Plots and char- 
acters can be pulled out of the air anywhere 
acters can be pulled out of the air anywhere 
in the house. Plenty of us know this young 
lady, Honora, “Honey,” Gordon. The story 
is “Heritage,” to appear in The Torch- 
bearer. 

Madame Pachynski appeared to be delighted 
with this Gordon daughter whose hair was the 
color of her name and so nice and fluffy. She 
talked with her about school and her pets and 
all the things of such interest in her young life. 

Honey was demure enough today certainly 
as she sipped tea—which she hated—and ate 
just the proper number of sandwiches, know- 


ing she’d finish most of what were left out in 
the kitchen afterwards anyhow. No one would 
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have guessed she was really a terrible harum- 

scarum with a tomboy reputation for doing 

stunts on her bike and riding her horse half 
the time with her face to Quaker’s tail instead 
of his gray nose. Everything, Honey told her- 
self, was going off just swell and for once she 
was making the proper impression on the visit- 
ing lady... 

I had trouble in finding a Madame Pa- 
chynski, the celebrated violinist in the story. 
Finally I remembered the hairdresser who 
frequents the butcher shop sometimes when 
I do. A simple turn of the wand and she 
became a violinist. 

Madame Pachynski was coming in. She was 
dressed all in black unreclieved by even a touch 
of color, even a bit of soft white lace. It made 
her look peculiarly and unfortunately harsh 
somehow, Honey thought, and Polish and 
foreign. It made her skin darker and her large 
eyes ‘more bulging, her hair more like—like 
Ellis Island. 

The day after I mailed out the story I 
saw Madame Pachynski buying pork chops 
and was annoyed to find that I had forgot- 
ten her earrings. They are the enormous 
pearl kind, shaped like eye balls, and give 
her face the buttony look that would have 
been the finishing touch with her bulging 
eyes. I considered writing and asking the 
editor to add them—page 9, paragraph 1— 
but on sane second thought decided to let 
well enough alone. 


HERE was Wilton, would-be sports 
writer, in “Station SOS,’ which came 
out in The Girls’ Companion. He was a 
composite of a boy I knew in high school 
years ago and a certain present-day fresh- 
man. 
Kay, who should have been the boy, rigs 
up a radio for him. 


He was one of those boys who work better 
with their heads than their hands. He could 
get an A in Algebra—just like that. He could 
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write a detective story that curdled Kay’s red 
corpuscles. Yet it took him a whole term to 
make a curiously out-of-plumb tie rack and 
a dubious C in Manual. 

** kK KX 

“I should think you’d get tired sitting here 
with your ears poked into ear phones all of a 
good Saturday afternoon,” said Kay who would 
rather be running bases in a good game of her 
own than listening to the most exciting league 
game that ever was played. “It’s all right 
listening in on a radio when the game gets 
thrilling, but what are you going to do when 
they foul and foul and foul—” 

“That’s just the point,” Wilton interrupted 
eagerly. “Ill be right here with a good story 
going in front of me. Then when the game 
gets good I can listen in, and when it gets 
dull I can write. Keep the two things going at 
once and not waste a lot of valuable time.” 


Another thing. When you write of real 
people, they bring along with them a lot of 
background that fills out your story. I had 
a ghastly time with the father in “Courage 
a la Code,” sold last week to Forward. He 
persisted in being a wooden Indian. The 
only thing required of him was that he 
should be lame. But he kept sounding like 
this: 


Dr. Stevenson was a large man with brown 
hair and dark eyes who used a crutch around 
the house and a cane on the street. His skin 
was fairly dark, his mouth of medium size, 
his suit Oxford gray. 

Suddenly, thinking of all the lame men I 
had ever known, I remembered Mr. Cart- 
wright, who at one time was dean of men 
at a certain university. Immediately Dr. 
Stevenson came to life. 

His father moved away from the front win- 
dows and stood leaning on his cane looking at 
his son. He had a large, handsome head and 
the pleasant face of a determined optimist, but 


right at the moment Ed could see that even 
the pater was a bit down. 


From then on I knew “What kind of a 
mon” Sandy was and how he would react 
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laboring. 

“I’m not quitting,” Ed said, trying a laugh 
that turned out pretty much of a flop. “I’m 
just using my head. What’s wrong with get- 
ting a job and sticking to it, for Pete’s sake, 
Dad?” 

“In your case all the difference in the world 
between being a chemical engineer and, as you 
say, the best dub you can. To do what you 
set out to do, you need your degree.” 

“Yes, and after I get it there probably won't 
be any jobs left. Or Mr. Rittenhouse will have 
forgotten all about me.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Dr. Stevenson 
shortly. He took his hat and limped out of the 
house. 

The same thing happened in “Little 
Christmas Coolic,” published several months 
ago in Woman's World. The new father in 
the story trims the baby’s hair so that he 
looks like a little Japanese doll, displaying 
as the blurb read, “a sense of humor that 
got both of them in trouble.” The young 
mother, naturally, has to have plenty of pep 
or the situation falls flat. Yet there she lay 
for two days like a perfect rum-dum, re- 
fusing to play the game. Something like 
this, when I took my pen in hand: 

Jennifer was asleep and so was the baby... 
Jennifer was a blonde and had blue eyes and a 
white skin. Usually she had a sense of humor 
but today it was gone. 

Suddenly I thought of Dodie. Dodie was 
a young artist I used to know whom we 
always characterized as “small but mighty.” 
But you had to handle her with gloves. She 
woke Jennifer up for me in jig time. 

Jennifer was dozing on the bed with the 
baby asleep in the warm crook of her arm. 
Jenny’s wren-brown hair was brushed smoothly 
back from her face, small and piquant on its 
white pillow. The baby was somewhere down 
in his blanket grunting like a young pig. 

Dodie spent a year in Japan and that 
background rounded out the story for me, 
even furnishing its title. 

“It’s the funniest darn hair I ever saw,” Ran 
said, breathless from a fresh spasm. “I know 
what it looks like, Jenny. Remember that 
etching you did in Tokio? Full moon coming 
up and flooding everything with light from be- 
low so that the roof of the Japanese cottage 
is black with shadow? Remember its thatched 
roof? How the dark thatch overhung... ” 

“I don’t remember,” interrupted Jennifer. “I 
did so many that month.” 

But he was right, Jennifer thought with a 
fresh pang of new pity. It did look like the 
thatch in that uncanny picture. It did. It did. 


She remembered precisely how the thatch over- 
hung the row of tiny square lighted panes just 
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to the difficulties under which his son was 
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as this black, irregular patch of hair over- 
hung the baby’s ear. 

“Look,” Ran said. 
the hair and held it out at an angle. 
isn’t thatch!” 

A few weeks ago down in “Merrie Eng- 
land” at the Century of Progress I came 
upon a Punch and Judy show set up in the 
cobbled street. All Chicago seemed crowd- 
ing, open mouthed, around its tiny stage 
trying to get a good look, quite as the yokels 


He ran his finger under 
“If that 


must have done in the days of merrie Robin 
Hood. Probably my mouth flew open like- 
wise. For there was Punch, throwing the 
baby out the window, whanging away at 
the devil with his big flat stick, screeching 
from within the crocodile’s jaws just as real- 
istically as he did in days of old. I thought 
to myself, “Why, he’s no Puppet. He’s a 
person. He has audacity, insolence, ego.” 

“That's the way to do it,” Punch cried, 
wagging his head. And—the craven coward! 
—how he yelled for mercy when his own 
turn came! 

All the way home I kept mulling over the 
paradox that some characters are puppets 
and some puppets are characters. Reaching 
home, I struck for my desk, of course, the 
first thing to see what the day had brought, 
for good for ill. And there was a letter from 
Writer's Dicest asking me to try a “how 
to and how not to” article. 


Play Prize 


To stimulate the writing of plays for immediate 
production by the workers’ theatres, New Masses 
and New Theatre join in offering the following 
prizes: 

1. $50.00 for the best play : anti-war, anti-fascist, 
strike or the relief struggle, etc. Any dramatic 
form: realistic, symbolic, musical, comical, ete. 
Maximum playing time, approximately 35 minutes. 

2. $25.00 for the best short play: any form, any 
subject. Maximum playing time, approximately 15 
minutes, 

3. $25.00 for the best political sketch suitable for 
performance at street meetings, workers’ clubs, 
picnics, etc., as well as on the stage. Maximum 
playing time, approximately 10 minutes. 

The contest closes December 15, 1934. 


Rules 


New Theatre and New Masses reserve all rights 
including publication and performance of winning 
scripts. Royalties to author, wherever possible. No 
full length plays will be considered. Scripts sub- 
mitted should be typed on one side and double 
spaced, and accompanied by return postage. Con- 
testants may submit any number of plays to New 
Theatre Magazine, 114 W. 14th St., New York 
City. 
























Sugar Syrup and Despair 


By Avrrep DaASsHIEL 





Editor, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


N a recent book I have defended modern 
fiction and have tried, in a small way, to 
show readers what its bases are. There 

are some things to be said on the reader’s 
side and [ should like to point out a few of 
them. 

There are not cnough good short stories. 
American fiction and writers of fiction con- 
tinue in the turmoil which has characterized 
them for the past twenty years. The dom- 
inance of politics and economics in popular 
thought since 1929 has led to strange shifts 
in the field of writing. To use political 
terms, we now see writers, especially the 
younger ones, grouped on the right and on 
the left. Those on the right are the trades- 
men of letters. They are concerned with 
“giving people what they want”—and gen- 
erally underestimating the taste of their au- 
dience. The left writers are giving readers 
what they think they ought to have—and 
generally overestimating the literary value 
of their propaganda. The result is that many 
readers are out in the cold, finding little in 
current writing that appeals to them. They 
want neither sugar syrup nor despair, nor 
even a mixture of the two as a steady diet. 

This condition is not so true of novels as 
of short stories and it is the latter which 
offer the most interesting field for a study 
of the modern temper. After two decades of 
experimentation, it can now be admitted, I 
think, that the purpose of writing is to com- 
municate. There are a few writers who still 
hold that they express only themselves and 
that readers are of no consequence, but they 
are few and the number is dwindling. They 
can be dismissed. On the other hand, too 








great a concentration on readers, either as a 
source of revenue or as a target for propa- 
ganda, is likely to lead to formula-writing 
and such writing, whether the formula be 
literary or political, leads to artistic death. 
Between the tradesman’s formula and the 
propagandist’s 


formula there is little to 
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choose, although the latter is likely to be the 
more stimulating while it is new. It is now 
ceasing to be new. 

The “popular” sugar formula has the ad- 
vantage of a large and willing mass of read- 
ers, and the benefit of tradition. One can 
become a successful practitioner, according 
to a widely held theory, by reading other 
stories, by taking courses. Young writers are 
advised to look at the pulps where plot is 
reduced to its lowest common denominator. 
There it is easy to find what makes a story 
tick. After studying the pulps for a while, 
the writer may try to hit the formula, and 
an acceptance will mean a certain measure of 
success. He may stick to the pulps, turn out 
thousands of words a month and make a 
living thereby. Or he may, after proving his 
ability, turn to the slick paper magazines. 
With versatility and a little more sophistica- 
tion, he may make that grade. There, too, is 
a good living to be made, and a certain sort 
of fame to be acquired. Some few of these 
people turn out to be good writers. It is 
difficult, however, not to make shabby com- 
promises, or to be contented with present 
success rather than attempt worthier work 
where the rewards are more uncertain and 
the critical reception more exacting. 

There can be no positive rules laid down 
as to how to learn to write. My own con- 
clusion, which seems to be against current 
theories, is that at least three-quarters of the 
answer is inside the writer himself. Good 
writers have gone through the mill I have 
just described. Good writers have sprung 
from newspaper offices. Others have come 
from short story courses. But most writers, 
including these, have done a large share of 
educating themselves, and this education re- 
quires devotion and sweat. Good writing de- 
pends not so much upon the “how” as upon 
the “what”. It depends upon having some- 
thing to say, upon a real interest in saying it 
and upon an understanding of the time in 
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which we live. There are few short stories 
which are written for eternity, and most of 
those which are “famous” definitely date 
and yet survive because of reasons other 
than the appeal of the story itself to the 
reader of today. 


OO many writers and too many readers 

approach fiction from the historical and 
technical points of view. Short stories, even 
more than novels, are products of their times. 
They are running commentaries on life, 
blow-by-blow accounts of the human strug- 
gle between things as they are and that ideal 
life which exists, perhaps unconsciously, in 
the mind of every writer. The author’s con- 
ception of the ideal life may be said to be his 
point of view. The quality of the story de- 
pends upon both the point of view and the 
significance of the phase of life which he 
chooses as his subject. The ballast of the 
past weighs down thousands of readers. They 
are conditioned to genteel fiction. Many of 
them rationalize their preference for escape 
stories by the oft-heard remark, “there is so 
much trouble around us, we want the stories 
we read to be pleasant, exciting and uplift- 
ing.” 

There are many writers who strive to give 
them what they want, and many sugar- 
coated valentines appear in respectable pub- 
lications. But a growing number of readers 
are surfeited by these concoctions and are 
searching for something more satisfying. 
And there’s the rub. I strongly question 
whether there is enough better and stronger 
stuff being written. Readers may tire of 
sugar-syrup, .but the raw red meat of 
despair is not palatable either. 


II 


The cult of despair deals chiefly with the 
helpless victims of the economic system. It 
is a logical development of the experimenta- 
tion of the last two decades. It is another 
stage of the modern writer’s progress. Next 
to farmers, perhaps, writers are the most 
cantankerous people in the world when they 
think their individual rights are being tam- 
pered with. It is ironic to find so many of 
them now demanding a regimented world in 
which a writer’s subject matter and ideas 
will be curbed by a political power. Still, it 
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is no stranger than to see youths marching 
with a song on their lips under the banners 
of Hitler and Mussolini. Many of these 
young writers have known no world except 
the crazy one which has been in eistence 
since 1914. First came the post-war revolt 
against Victorian stuffiness and the remnants 
of our puritan past. Many good things were 
swept away with the bad. The old forms 
and the old words seemed no longer suffi- 
cient. Came Freud to explain it all. And 
the subconscious became literary material. 
Experiments in form led to complete form- 
lessness. The 1929 crash was a sobering in- 
fluence. Humanism had a brief resurrection, 
an attempt to restore moral standards. It 
didn’t take. Meanwhile the economic crisis 
deepened. Came Marx-Lenin to explain it 
all. It answered the purpose for many. It 
was the new puritanism. It offered some- 
thing definite and it had, so it was claimed, 
a living advertisement of Utopia in Moscow. 
It was made-to-order for self-conscious au- 
thors. They had been told how writers had 
been declassed and kept from their rightful 
heritage of position and respect. The age 
which glorified gold had little use for subtle- 
ties of intellect. Only those writers were re- 
warded, according to this view, who were 
“kept” by the capitalistic system. There is 
enough truth in this to make it painful. But 
it offers too easy a method whereby the au- 
thor can blame his troubles on the system. 
It is a strong question whether there isn’t as 
much of the “pie in the sky” philosophy in 
the yearning for a soviet paradise as in the 
hope of heaven. 

The new philosophy shifted the field from 
form to substance, from the intricacies of 
the unconscious to the simple annals of the 
lower depths. Simplicity now became the 
key and the “slice of life’ theory was re- 
born. In many respects this was a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Only it is 
somewhat distressing to see writers running 
from one extreme to the other and missing a 
lot of good territory in between. 

The new crop of little magazines has been 
a definite factor in the winning of the left. 
These magazines are healthy signs in that 
they do afford an outlet and a chance for 
publication for new writers. But too man 
of them are devoting themselves to prole 


















tarian stories, which are judged from a 
political rather than a literary standard, and 
they tend to set up mutual admiration soci- 
eties and a union of hatred against those 
not in the charmed circle. Publication in a 
little magazine offers the writer a chance to 
blame his rejection slips from larger maga- 
zines upon the bourgeois editors rather than 
upon his own inadequacy. 

A questionnaire was recently sent out to 
many writers by The New Quarterly, one of 
the radical little magazines, asking “For 
whom do you write?” The bulk of the re- 
plies stated that the aim was an audience of 
workers and intellectuals. There was also a 
very definite hope that their writings would 
convert or “neutralize” many of the bour- 
geois liberals, especially the technicians. One 
would suppose that in order to convert tech- 
nicians, writers should be possessed of at 
least a technical knowledge of what they are 
writing about. Yet I have a feeling from 
reading their work, that most of their writ- 
ers are not really interested in the subject 
matter of their stories. They are concerned 
only with the large and raw outlines. Many 
of the women writers in particular voice 
their troubles and their humanitarian sym- 
pathies by inveighing against a system about 
which they understand nothing, except that 
there are now a lot of people unemployed. 
It has occurred to few of them to make a 
critical examination of the Soviet Utopia to 
see whether it is a success or whether human 
greed and the desire for power may not be 
working there, too. 


H. G. Wells, who can hardly be called a 
stuffy reactionary (although I suppose the 
communists would call him a social-fascist 
since everyone who does adhere to the party 
line is so denominated), paints a picture of 
his meeting with Stalin and Gorky in his 
just-published “Experiment in Autobiogra- 
phy.” Wells had made the journey, among 
other reasons, to try to persuade the Rus- 
sians to establish a branch of the P. E. N., 
an international association of literary peo- 
ple organized to champion freedom of ex- 
pression in art and literature and to defend 
the dignity of letters. Wells says: “I now 
brought to these new Russian writers the 
question whether the time had not come to 
decontrol literary activities in Russia, and 
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form a free independent P. E. N. Club in 
Moscow. I unfolded my ideas about the 
necessity of free writing and speech and 
painting in every highly organized state; the 
greater the political and social rigidity, I 
argued, the more need for thought and com- 
ment to play about it. These were quite ex- 
traordinary ideas to all my hearers, though 
Gorky must have held them once. If so, he 
has forgotten them or put them behind him. 


“We wrangled for an hour or so at a long 
tea table, which had been set in a high sunny 
white portico .. . About half a dozen of the 
younger Russian writers were present and 
the Litvinoffs came in from their equally 
beautiful villa on the far side of Moscow to 
join in the discussion. To me the most 
notable things by far about this talk were 
the set idea of everyone that literature should 
be under political control and restraint, and 
the extraordinary readiness to suspect a ‘cap- 
italist’ intrigue, to which all their brains, 
including Gorky’s, had been trained. I did 
not like to find Gorky against liberty ... 


‘ 


‘*... Something human and distressful in 
him, which had warmed my sympathies in 
his fugitive days, has evaporated altogether. 
He has changed into a class-conscious prole- 
tarian Great Man. His prestige within the 
Soviet boundaries is collossal—and artificial. 
His literary work, respectable though it is, 
does not justify his immense fame. He has 
been inflated to a greatness beyond that of 
Robert Burns in Scotland or Shakespeare 
in England . . . He seems quietly aware of 
the embalming, and the mausoleum and 
apotheosis awaiting him, when he too will 
become a sleeping Soviet divinity. Mean- 
while he criticises the younger writers and 
gathers them about him. And he sat beside 
me, my old friend, the erstwhile pelted out- 
cast dismally in tears whom I tried to sup- 
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port and comfort on Staten Island, half 
deified now and all dismay forgotten, look- 
ing sidelong at me with that Tartar face of 
his, and devising shrewd questions to reveal 
the spidery “capitalist” entanglement he 
suspected me of spinning... 

“Tt does not matter to Gorky, it seems, 
that our poor little P. E. N. organization 
has fought for a hearing for left extremists 
like Toller, and that all its battles so far 
have been to liberate the left. In this new- 
born world of dogmatic communism, he in- 
sisted, there was to be no recognition for 
White or Catholic or any sort of right writer, 
write he ever so beautifully. So Maxim 
Gorky, in 1934, to my amazement made out 
a case for the Americans who had hounded 
him out of New York in 1906.” 


Il] 


Granted that the American writers of the 
left really want political dictation, it does 
not seem to me that they are succeeding in 
reaching their audiences. They write for 
each other and their appeal to the bourgeois 
whom they hope to convert is so slight that 
one wonders whether they are really trying 
very hard. 

It does not seem to occur to them that all 
capitalists are not ogres. A penetrating study 
of a captain of industry for instance, might 
well be a devasting document and an aid to 
the cause. But it would have to be put in 
good writing first. 

The thing I miss in current fiction—and 
the thing many readers miss—is real interest 
on the part of writers in their subject mat- 
ter. There is passion a-plenty but no desire 
to know. Few stories are written on a level 
with the characters or from inside the char- 
acters. Even those who cultivate simplicity, 
and write in words of one syllable about the 
inarticulate of the earth, write condescend- 








ingly or with a bludgeon. Too many writers 
dodge the real issue which is the intricacy of 
personal relationships against a background 
of a world in flux. 

There is another method of dodging the 
issue which is widely used—telling the story 
through the eyes of a child. Stories of child- 
hood or stories of adults as seen by children 
give the author the chance for a nostalgic 
holiday or for reducing a story to simple 
terms without being subjected to that 
dreaded critcal word “naive.” 

There are, of course, good stories written 
in popular, proletarian, and juvenile vein. In 
this brief piece I am attempting to show that 
all three are essentially methods of escape, 
and have elements of danger for the aspiring 
writer. After the novelty has worn off, in- 
telligent readers are likely to become bored 
with the formula. 

Critics have pointed out that the fiction of 
today is about people to whom things are 
done, rather than about those who do things. 
Economics and science they say, have be- 
littled the individual and deprived man of 
the dignity and grandeur which he ascribed 
to himself. The hero has disappeared. It is 
true, of course, that kings and statesmen and 
warriors are no longer revered as they were, 
but there are indications that even the inter- 
pretations of science and economics are 
shifting. 

Human nature, it seems, can be changed 
but not often and not quickly. The best 
writing that is now being done in America 
is about sparsely settled regions. It comes 
from writers who live there and know and 
understand the people. There are vast 
stretches of other territory and many mil- 
lions of people who have, not been touched 
or touched only briefly. There is good hunt- 
ing for new writers but it will have to be 
silent stalking and not brush-beating. 



























Selling The True 


Detective Story 


What to Write and How to Write It 


By Herpert Hatt Taytor 


HAT is the first step in writing a 
. true crime story? Obviously, it is 


the selection of a proper vehicle. 
“Well, what is a proper vehicle?” asks the 
novice? There is, however, one arbitrary es- 
sential. The element of mystery must pre- 
dominate. 


John Jones murders his wife with extreme 
atrocity. There is no question that he is guilty 
and there are no other suspects. Newspapers 
publish gruesome pictures of the crime and 

P devote columns to details. 
rhere is no material here for the writer 


of a true detective story. Unless there is a 
mystery concerning the identity of the slayer, 
there is nothing to hold the interest of the 
reader. 

A mere sordid crime, where the identity 
of the perpetrator is readily determined; 
where there are no other suspects; is not 
salable. 

There is one point which may aid you in 
the selection of material for your story. The 
sex element is always an asset. If a woman 
is slain or if she figures prominently in the 
case, your story stands a better chance of 
acceptance, provided that it is well presented. 

“How do I learn of these cases?” asks the 
potential writer. 

In a variety of ways. Search the files of 
your local newspaper for “leads.” If you 
find one that looks promising, go after it. 
Interview persons referred to in the article. 
Not infrequently, you will uncover dramatic 
incidents that didn’t get into the paper. 

The scene of the first crime story that I 
ever sold lay within four miles of my present 
home. It was a murder that occurred fifteen 
years ago. A brief item stating that the con- 
victed murderer was seeking a pardon was 
sufficient to arouse my interest. I checked 
back until I found the news article at the 
time the crime was committed; talked with 
the officers who had investigated the case 
and in a short time I had a story. 
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Go into a newspaper office anywhere. 
Tell them you want some information about 
a sensational murder that occurred there. It’s 
a safe assumption there has been one at some 
time and nine times out of ten the rejoinder 
will be: “Oh, you mean the Ryan case,” or 
whatever the name may be. 

If, however, you're unsuccessful for any 
reason, go to the chief of police or the de- 
tective bureau with the same inquiry. If 
you’re in a farily large city, you'll get “tips” 
to several outstanding crimes. 

About a month ago, I came across an item 
which led me to Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
where I got in contact with the chief of 
police. He very willingly gave me the facts 
in the story and a number of excellent pho- 
tographs. Just as I was leaving, he said: 

“T can tell you about a more interesting 
story than the one you have there.” He did 
and I wrote both. 


N scanning a file of old newspapers I read 

of a murder that occurred in Lynn 34 
years ago. The head of the detective bureau 
there found photographs pertaining to the 
case in the “rogue’s gallery” and I was all 
set. This story was featured in Real Detec- 
tive. Before I left the city I had material 
for another story which I sold to Master 
Detective. It dealt with a murder committed 
in 1912. 

Occasionally, one may stumble on a good 
lead for a story by mere accident if he is 
alert and recognizes it when he sees it. Some 
writers seem to possess an uncanny sense of 
what constitutes material for a story, while 
others are woefully deficient-in that respect. 
You probably recall the old story of the cub 
reporter, who, sent out to report a fashion- 
able wedding, came back saying there was 
nothing to write ; the bridegroom didn’t show 
up. 
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I happened to be in the editorial rooms of 
a newspaper about two o’clock one morning, 
when an AP story came over the wire after 
the paper had been put to bed. It was so 
unusual that it excited my curiosity and I 
kept it. It said this: 

“Judge Bailey, of Mingo County, W. Va., 
refused to pass the death sentence on Clyde 
Beale, whom a jury had convicted of first- 
degree murder. ‘I know this man to be inno- 
cent and I’ll resign from the bench before I'll 
have his blood on my hands,’ asserted the 
judge.” 

IT went to the scene of the murder, across 
the Tug River on the Kentucky border; took 
some photographs and sold the story to 
Startling Detective. 


ROM a news item, I learned of the 

murder of two sisters in Oklahoma. 
This story brought me a check for $514 
from True Detective Mysteries and resulted 
in the sale of two more Oklahoma stories 
to the McFadden publications. 

Now just one word more about the se- 
lection of material for your story. Un- 
solved mysteries are difficult to sell unless 
possessing unique features. If you discover 
an outstanding case of this character and de- 
cide to write it, never let the reader know 
that the mystery is unsolved until the end of 
the story. 

If you are writing for the McFadden pub- 
lications, the age of the material is of no 
consequence if it is interesting and the pho- 
tographs are good. On the other hand, 
Startling Detective prefers stories of crimes 
which have occurred within the last fifteen 
years. 

After a little experience, you will be able 
to decide quickly whether a case possesses 
the necessary elements to make a salable 
story. 

Having selected the subject matter for 
your story, you are to decide on the open- 
ing. If you are a reader of WriTER’s DIGEST, 
you know that successful writers, with a 
wonderful degree of unanimity, stress the 
necessity of getting a “punch” into the first 
few paragraphs. This is particularly true 
of the mystery story whether it be fact or 
fiction. A fast opening for stories of this 
type is always indicated. 

What happened should be told in the 
first few sentences, i. e., the nature of the 
crime, its discovery, the manner of accom- 
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plishment, whether the victim was shot or 
strangled and then where it was committed 
and when. 

Where was it committed? 

Don’t go into lengthy descriptions which 
retard the action of the story instead of ad- 
vancing it. Just tell enough to identify the 
place so that the reader may follow the 
development intelligently. 

Don’t give a biographical history of the 
victim too early in the story, but make the 
characterization distinctive so that the reader 
will be sufficiently interested to ask: “Who 
did it?” and that he will keep asking himself 
that question until the end of the story. 

One of my stories was rejected by the 
editor of True Detective Mysteries. Now 
editors have no time in which to tell writers 
why their stories are rejected, but because 
I had sold him a great many stories, I asked 
him what was the matter with the story. He 
replied: “I can’t really tell you except that 
I couldn’t get interested in any of the char- 
acters. I didn’t care what happened to them, 
whether they were shot or hanged. It was 
drab, no color, no human interest.” 

Well, I asked for it and I got it and it 
told me a lot. He didn’t care, “who did it?” 
because the characterization was so weak 
that he neither loved the hero nor hated the 
villian. The story teller’s unpardonable sin. 
An editor may forgive many faults in a 
story, but dullness never. 

I once sent in a story which began in this 
way: 

"It was the close of a dreary winter’s day. 
Snow had been falling all day and it-was bit- 
terly cold. The Salt Fork River was deserted 
and a high wind was blowing, etc. 

It was a three-part serial, some 20,000 
words. It was returned to me with the terse 
comment: “Opening too slow.” I re-wrote 
it and sold it to the magazine which had re- 
jected it. In the revison the opening read: 

“My God! Do you see that?” 

The body of a young woman lay between 
two walnut trees, her left hand partially cov- 
ering her face. Woods gazed in horror for 
an instant, then turned his car and made a 
quick run to the Tonkawa police station. 

The “punch,” so necessary to the opening 
of your story (punch is a colloquial word 
in the sense in which it is used, meaning 
strength, force and directness) must con- 
tinue throughout. The strength of a detec- 
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tive story lies almost wholly in the suspense 
element, or the mystery; the curiosity which 
the writer has aroused; the desire to know 
the solution. 

Never disclose the identity of the guilty 
person until the end of your story, for when 
you have told that, the suspense is gone and 
you're done, Direct all your efforts to divert- 
ing the mind of the reader from the real 
culprit and toward the suspect. 


Suppose John Jones is found murdered. 
Bill Smith is the logical suspect. If he is 
guilty, you must play up every suspicious 
fact pointing away from him; if innocent, try 
to create in the mind of the reader an im- 
pression that he is guilty. If you can suc- 
ceed in raisng a reasonable doubt of the 
identity of the murderer, you will have a 
story. 

Keep mystery in your story from start to 
finish. 

The technique is very simple. It might 
be likened to a game of chess. The Opening: 
The detective, knowing that a crime had 
been committed, seeks to apprehend the 
criminal. The Middle Game: The obstacles 
which confront him; the pursuit of false 
clues; circumstantial evidence which leads 
him away from the real criminal; the tem- 
porary defeats due to erroneous deductions. 
The End Game: The arrest and conviction 
of the perpetrator. Some writer has said 
that all stories have their alpha and omega 
in three verbs; tried; couldn’t; could. 

Some stories may be told chronologically 
and others may not. As in the movies, we 
sometimes need “cut backs; reversions to 
incidents preceding the events related in our 
opening. In some cases months elapse be- 
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fore the crimnal is caught; in others; he is 
quickly apprehended. The time between the 
commission of the crime and the arrest of 
the criminal is immaterial if the mystery 
element is present. 

Very recently, I sold a story in which a 
man took his wife for a ride in an auto and 
shot her to death. In a few hours he con- 
fessed. The mystery lay in the fact that 
during those few hours, the detectives were 
puzzled. The man told a story of having 
been attacked by bandits in a Ford coupe, 
who had robbed his wife of her diamonds 
and then shot her. He gave a minute de- 
scription of the imaginary coupe which he 
said was minus a hubcap on one of the 
wheels. An intensive search was started for 
the mythical bandits. It made a 5,000 word 
story. 

It was not an outstanding story; it pos- 
sessed no unusual or sensational features. 
It was sold because the editor thought the 
mystery element in it was sufficient to hold 
the interest of the reader. Let’s analyze it 
briefly. 

It opened with Smith, the husband, driv- 
ing to a filling station with the body of his 
wife, where he telephoned the police that 
he and his wife had been attacked by bandits 
and his wife had been killed. Smith’s dra- 
matic recital, his ostensible grief indicated 
by pathetic allusions to the victim, win the 
sympathy of the reader. The characteriza- 
tion is brief; nothing is told that is not 
germane to the story, but it is sufficient to 
arouse interest in the outcome. 

We immediately covered all roads and every 
car answering in any way the description of 
the murder car was stopped and its occupants 
questioned. All highway police and officers in 


surrounding cities were instructed to watch for 
a Ford coupe with a missing hubcap. 
Here, apparently, is the beginning of a 
conflict between the police and the bandits, 
which in a detective story is sufficient to 
hold the reader’s interest. The story ad- 
vances rapidly : 

There were numerous bruises on the hands, 
wrists and arms disclosed by the autopsy. 
There were also contusions on the left thigh 
and on the abdomen, all of them apparently 
several days old. In addition to these super- 
ficial injuries, there were fresh scalp wounds 
made by some blunt instrument, such as the 
butt of a pistol. 


Sympathy is diverted from the husband 
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to the victim and the curiosity of the reader 
is awakened. 

Smith explained the bruises by saying that 
his wife had been in an automobile accident the 
previous Sunday. The fresh wounds he knew 
nothing about; possibly they were inflicted by 
the men who had shot her. ; 

When we failed to turn up the bandit car, 
people began to talk about the strained re- 
lations existing between the victim and her 
husband. (We were unable to learn of any 
automobile accident in which she had figured. ) 

These last two paragraphs raise a doubt 
in the mind of the reader as to whether 
Smith is telling the truth, but they are not 
conclusive and the suspicious circumstances 
are susceptible of an explanation in ac- 
cordance with Smith’s innocence. 

He had never owned a pistol so far as we 
could learn and we had not even a circum 
stantial evidence case against him unless we 
could connect him with the lethal weapon. — 

“Boys, we’ve got to find the murder gun if 
we have to rake every foot of ground in the 
vicinity,” I said to members of the State 
Highway Patrol. About 300 feet from the 
scene of the murder we found it, hidden in 
some bushes. I showed it to Smith. ‘Never 
saw it in my life before,” he declared cooly. 

“I’m going to file a murder charge against 
you, Smith,” I announced. “Go ahead and 
file,” invited Smith, “there are two sides to 
every case and there are two sides to this one. 
It’s bad enough to have lost my wife without 
being suspected of murdering her.” 

Nearly 5,000 words and the reader is 
unable to determine definitely that Smith 
is guilty. Eventually, detectives find where 
Smith purchased the gun found near the 
locale of the murder and he then confesses. 

In this sketchy outline, I have merely 
tried to illustrate how the essential element 
of mystery, is maintained in a story. The 
sustained attention of the reader is achieved 
by the heart interest aroused, sympathy for 
Smith; pity for the victim, And these emo- 
tions are stirred by making the reader vis- 
ualize the characters as having an actual and 
not a theoretical existence. The dialogue is 
natural, not forced or artificial. 

The photographs used in the story are 
typical so I will enumerate them. They are 
the murderer ; the victim; locale of the mur- 
der; the officer who found the hidden re- 
volver; the store where it was purchased; 
the officer who made the arrest; courtroom 
scene during the trial; a state witness; the 
filling station where Smith drove with the 
body and the pawn shop where Mrs. Smith 
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had pawned the diamonds Smith alleged had 
been stolen by the bandits. 

I am frequently asked if the photographs 
used in these stories are genuine and if the 
incidents related are authentic. If you are 
writing for True Detective Mysteries or the 
Master Detective, you will be required to 
furnish an affidavit, acknowledged before a 
Notary Public, in which you warrant that 
the pictures are photographs of the charac- 
ters indicated in the story; that it is a true 
story of fact and that the real names and 
locations described have not been changed. 

You will also be required to send with 
your manuscript the sources from which 
you obtained your facts. Stories rewritten 
solely from newspaper accounts of the crime 
are not accepted. Blank forms for both of 
these requirements are supplied by the 
editor. 

If you are writing the story in collabora- 
tion with a detective or police official, a 
written authorization from such officer is 
essential and a blank form is also provided 
for its purpose. 

Cases in which the mystery is solved by 
shrewd detective work are, of course, the 
most desirable, but the writer must always 
stick close to facts. 

Remember that the detective is always 
the hero, and the criminal the villain. Never 
reverse these characters. The criminal is 
never glorified—not in the McFadden pub- 
lications—and if you make him an object 
of sympathy or pity, you can begin your 

(Continued on page 50) 
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How To Write Vital Pages 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 
Author of fiction in Satevepost, Woman’s Home 


Companion; and the text “Narrative Technique.” 


HAT makes for expressiveness and 

vital writing? Is one born with the 

faculty or can it be learned? If it 
can be learned, how does one go about it? 
It seems to me that a magazine for writers 
will try to answer questions such as these. 
Writers are willing to study and experiment 
in order to improve, I find, if only they un- 
derstand what all the study and practice are 
for. Hundreds of thousands of amateur 
story and novel manuscripts every year are 
born dead! There’s a mortality to get ex- 
cited over! 

Most students of fiction use one or the 
other of two wrong methods to capture ex- 
pressiveness. The first is the method of the 
metaphysical inspirationists who say that no 
training is possible, that the divine fire de- 
scends, or doesn’t, and that nothing can be 
done about it except to hope to be around 
when the lightning strikes. In time these 
westhetes realize that pious attitudes make 
good stained-glass windows, and often it is 
then indeed too late to do anything about it. 

The other false method is based on the 
belief that arduous study of technique will 
accomplish everything. Writers of this school 
master their grammar, their rhetoric; later, 
grimly, they master their narrative technique. 
They plot and plan and analyze and learn 
all the rules—and after a few years they find 
themselves like architects marvelously skilled 
at blue-print making, who have no ideas of 
charm and beauty to blue-print. 

Both these groups in their effort to dis- 
cover expressiveness defeat their purpose. 
They first assume that personal development 
is uncontrollable, and that any effort to un- 
derstand the creative process and make it 
work to order is sacrilege. The second 
group, bent on mastering a tool—and tech- 





nique is only a tool—forget that a tool es- 
sentially is something to work with, some- 
thing through which a personality can be ex- 
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pressed. The product of the first group is 
usually a lifetime of vague, regretful dream- 
ing; the product of the second is a trunkful 
of neatly plotted dead manuscripts. 

You can't write vital pages by day-dream- 
ing or by studying a book on literary tech- 
nique. 

The way to write vital pages is to explore 
your own interests and experiences and 
memories for images that have a kick in 
them and then write up the kicks. There is 
no special technique about this business. A 
writer either connects in his creative writing 
with his emotional inner self, or he doesn't. 
Since everybody has an emotional inner self, 
it would seem that tapping it could be 
learned. I think that, in most cases, it can 
with persistence be learned. 

I received a very interesting letter the 
other day from a young man who is cul- 
tivated, highly intelligent, and unusually 
sensitive—a fine writing equipment, certain- 
ly. For a year he has been writing dead 
stories. He asks me: “Do you know of a 
textbook which will show a writer how, with 
a good plot and plenty of ideas and material 
in hand, he can assemble ideas and material 
in a complete draft that will have emotional 
depth and color and charm?” 

I suspected that what he needed was not a 
book to enlighten him but a healthy shove to 
make him get to work. “There is one sure 
thing about expressiveness and literary fa- 
cility,” I told him. “They are not to be 
captured by study, but by effort, by writing.” 
A book I might write for him; but I could 
not hand him a habit ready-made. I might 
tell him the habit he needs but developing it 
is up to him and no other. 

He writes letters that are as delightfully 
alive, pungent, and individual as his story 
manuscripts are wooden. Obviously, his first 
trouble is that he has the habit of letter 
writing and hasn't yet developed the habit of 


















fiction writing. He says that he carries let- 
ters in his head, working them over and im- 
proving them, before writing them out. 


What is this process of “carrying”? It is 
probably a very effective technique of com- 
bining ideas, of discovering fresher, more 
striking phrases that will appeal to the fu- 
ture recipient, a technique which involves 
his whole personality, all his past experience, 
and which by much repetition has been so 
grooved as to become subconscious. His 
letter writing technique functions so smooth- 
ly that he doesn’t know that he has it! When, 
by equally focused practice, he achieves a 
habit of taking hold of his story ideas, de- 
veloping them, and finally putting them to 
paper, his fiction technique will be equally 
subconscious—and about that time, if you 
ask him whether he has a technique he’ll 
probably tell you, “Of course not. There is 
no such thing as technique.” 

Quantity writing does not necessarily as- 
sure expressiveness. What it does, in the 
first place, is to develop mechanical dexter- 
ity. The writer learns to sit in front of a 
typewriter without paralysis or self-con- 
sciousness, regarding his type-keys as an ex- 
tension of his fingers with which his inner 
vision can easily connect. By much writing 
of experimental plots in full narrative form 
a student can consolidate what he learns 
of structure. And that may be all that it 
will ever do for some writers. I’ve followed 
the work of one man who after two million 
words continued to produce sterile, lifeless 
pages. Nothing of the self that has made 
him one of the most responsive and enjoy- 
able of hosts and companions ever go across 
into this writing. I’m watching now another 
writer whose pages are beginning to vibrate. 
I’m betting on him, because in the several 
thousand words of his that I’ve seen, there 
have been two dozen pages in which glowed 
this vital something that means literature. I 
am trying now to help him discover what 
happened in those two dozen pages—and to 
make it happen again! How does one go 
about this? 

Nowadays, when we begin to explore such 
problems, we have to turn to the psycholo- 
gists. That the writer makes a specialized 
use of his equipment doesn’t alter the fact 
that he works with the average man’s outfit 
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of senses, muscular coordinations, instincts, 
and so on. John Dewey says in his recent 
book, “Art As Experience,” that the art im- 
pulse is a combination of response to present 
stimulus with memory. The artist learns 
how to summon around ideas in his present 
experience the emotional tones and associa- 
tions of subconscious memories. Evidently 
all the fundamentals for this process are: in 
every human being; we are born with our 
set of senses and our unlearned reflexes; life 
hits us in childhood and youth, stimulating 
us pleasantly and painfully, and down into 
the subconscious, like leaves into a dark 
pool, drift our memories, to be submerged 
but not forgotten. The average man goes on 
through life, accepting experience, remem- 
bering some events, forgetting most. He 
may know that his subconscious world has 
something vaguely to do with his dislike of 
certain houses, of certain types, his pleasure 
in certain sounds and colors; he may some- 
times wonder why a few places stir in him 
something that he’d call fear, if it weren't 
so absurd, or why he shrinks from an expe- 
rience that other people apparently enjoy. 
His daily conduct is thus affected in subtle 
ways by such emanations from this subcon- 
scious world, but his bread and butter labors 
are not so directly concerned with it. 


With the writer there’s a difference. His 
bread and butter is directly concerned with 
this connection between his conscious and 
subconscious emotional life. When he is 
tuned in with it, his work will have vitality. 
When he has made no connection, his work 
will be dead. Knowing this, or perceiving it 
dimly, many writers court emotional expe- 
riences ; they fling themselves into life, ex- 
posing themselves to drink, women, and 
disaster, in the hope that from these actual 
experiences there will be an emotional over- 
flow that will be art. With the increasing 
number of studies of the art process, it be- 
comes more and more evident that the prob- 
lem of the artist is not to have a plethora of 
emotions, but to discover and exploit those 
he possesses, even though he remains un- 
dramaticall at home and every morning 
catches the eight-ten bus to work! 

The writer who never learns to write 
vitally is the one who has ever found stories 
which connect with his emotions. The one- 




















































book writer connects once with this emo- 
tional reservoir, but cannot repeat because 
the process of the connection was so spon- 
taneous that he could not analyze what had 
happened in the once case and do it again. 
The career writer, the writer who steadily 
year after year produces work of equal or 
growing power, is the man who has 
developed a technique of connecting with his 
own subconscious resources. This connect- 
ing is a habit, and with certain exceptions, 
which I have here no room to discuss, it can, 
as I say, be learned. 


Nor am I talking about the highest literary 
levels only. What I’m saying applies to 
writers for every level. Those who get into 
their copy the kick that sells to their particu- 
lar crowd are the ones who have learned the 
trick for this connection. Your subconscious 
may not contain stuff rich enough for liter- 
ary stories, but stuff of some kind it cer- 
tainly has. 


te never forgotten something Peter B. 
Kyne told me once about his method of 
work. In the early days of his success, he 
was accustomed to plant the typewriter on 
packing box, or window sill, wherever he 
might happen to be, in camp on boardship, 
in a hotel room, and begin to write. He’d 
discard a dozen openings, perhaps more. 
Then the story would begin to flow. What 
was he doing in those dozen openings? In 
part, of course, he was manipulating his 
idea, trying out, rejecting, intensifying, com- 
bining, and generally applying to that story 
notion all that he had learend of the appeal 
and sales value of different sorts of material. 
But he was also gradually warming up to 
that subject. His inventions were moving 
deeper and deeper into his own emotional 
responses, so that when he began to write, 
he had his plot and he had his feeling. 


In the pulp magazine world today in New 
York you'll hear sometimes the story of one 
of the most successful action writers. When 
he personally presents a pulp idea to one of 
his editors, he sheds tears! Not tears of 
grief or pity! His stories are ironic melo- 
dramas, and he has a gift for the sardonic 
touch in the most intense shooting climaxes. 
The point is, his feeling around that story 
idea is intense—and he happens to be the 
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kind of person whose tear ducts are stimu- 
lated by any excitement. He doesn’t try to 
write a story until he does feel thus intensely. 

And you all know the story of John R. 
Coryell, who wrote Nick Carter—created 
the character! Trash it was, and he knew it. 
He was bitterly ashamed of it, and confessed 
as much repeatedly. But he wrote those 
pages with tears streaming down his cheeks 
or drunk with excitement—lost to the world 
in his inventions. We have this on the word 
of his son. 

The writer whose pages are dead has 
never learned how to make this connection 
with his unconscious memories and associa- 
tions. Since it is a technique that each must 
work out for himself, his first move should 
be to find out the mental processes on which 
this technique depends. A graph may help 
us here. Following is a cross-section (it 
looks a little like Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico, doesn’t it) of a writer’s mind, while 
hooking a story idea. 
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Today’s happenings are on the surface, 
or conscious level. Memories that descend 
into the subconscious are shallow in some 
cases, deep in others. (One of these shallow 
memories may do you fairly good service in 
a popular story, but you'll be in trouble if 
this shallow memory happens to be the un- 
recognized memory of a story that you read 
—and forgot—years ago! The process seems 
to be something like this. An event, a 
speech, a scene in a play—some present- 
moment experience, stimulates the writer 
(“Story idea” on the diagram). The mate- 
rial has the feel of a story. But it isn’t yet 
a story; he has nothing yet to say about it. 
He manipulates it, tries it out in various 
ways. In this process he connects with 
Memory A—not consciously, mind you. He 
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is aware that he begins to warm up at that 
point, but not enough yet for a story. Pres- 
ently he connects with Memory B, a deeper 
chord. This is better, but the thing is not 
yet alive—it is not yet fis. Still he works 
with it, and presently he connects with C, 
and recognizes at once the emotional tone 
which is his own particular best writing 
mood. Thus the professional at work. The 
difference between him and the beginner is 
that the beginner hasn’t yet found the mood 
in which he works best—he fumbles, writes 
half the time on things he’s cold to, while he 
experienced writer has learned how to bur- 
row and stay connected. 


An illustration may make the problem 
clearer. Suppose we watch a hypothetical 
writer at work in response to a story sug- 
gestion. 

At a dinner, a charming, quiet young mar- 
ried woman confides with a twinkle that one 
thing she has always wanted to do is to walk 
down Fifth Avenue in a clown costume, with 
a two-foot feather waving from her hat. 
The woman is attractive, the idea for her 
is preposterous, yet in the fantastic notion is 
the feel of a story. What is it? The writer 
goes home from that dinner with the odd 
confidence in the back of his mind, mulling 
it over first of all to try to make sure what 
it is that he’s responding to. The idea lurks 
in his thought perhaps for several days. At 
last he decides that what hit him was the 
incongruity of the impulse, plus his half- 
realized sense of the disastrous consequences 
of such a performance. That charming 
woman would be marked for life. In all 
probability she’d never again be invited to 
the home where he had met her—or to most 
of the homes where now she was welcome. 
She might be invited to an insane asylum. 
In other words, the author perceives that the 
story he is working on is a story about an 
impulse which might react badly upon the 
character. 

Our writer tentatively imagines his re- 
sponse to an impulsive act and its possible 
consequences. He lives with this thought in 
the back of his mind, and it is blending with 
himself—a process that may go on for weeks 
or months. Still there is no story. It isn’t 
right—there’s nothing yet that starts the 
works, He can’t warm up to it. He knows 
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that he’s interested in the idea of an impulse, 
but the woman’s freakish fancy doesn’t stir 
him; it is picturesque, but it is not signifi- 
cant. He isn’t conditioned to respond to any 
woman’s possible social disaster. But he 
doesn’t give up the idea, which still holds 
him. There’s something there for him, if he 
can make the connection. 

Now he tries a complete reversal on his 
inventions. It is conceivable that the stunt 
might be the making of this woman. He 
tries out this comic slant, and develops for 
it a story plan—but still he doesn’t warm up 
to it; it isn’t yet his story. Next, bolder, he 
finds himself changing the woman to a man. 
Immediately the feeling tone of the per- 
formance changes. He is roused, his re- 
sponse gathers force. His feeling about a 
man’s impulses and their possible conse- 
quences is immeasurably more intense. He 
studies the origins of impulses, speculates 
about his own, and the impulses to which his 
acquaintances may have confessed, and thus 
finds himself riding madly off in all direc- 
tions, until his technique—his knowledge of 
the dramatic necessity, pulls him back into 
line. 

He remembers that the striking story is 
almost invariably dramatic. Following that 
lead he begins examining various impulses 
for their possible recoil on the character. Sex 
impulses are too complicated for his pur- 
pose—murder is too improbable, too com- 
plicated, and too melodramatic ; he wants his 
reader to think about his character, and not 
be diverted by violent action. He hits upon 
theft, perhaps—and then manipulates the 
preliminary circumstances until he has pock- 
eted his character in a situation from which 
he cannot escape. The act of impulse has 
trapped the man, whose life is ruined. Some 
such process of invention, selection, manipu- 
lation, intensification, might easily have pro- 
ceded the writing of one of the best literary 
stories of 1933, a story by Conrad Aiken, 
called “Impulse”, reprinted in his collection, 
“Among the Lost People’. 

The simple, impressive reality of the 
story, as of all good stories, results from 
the fact that the writer works with material 
that stirs him in peculiar ways, follows that 
particular emotional response in all his de- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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RECEIVED a letter this morning that 
I began like this: 
Mr. Van Dale: 

I wonder if you wouldn’t be interested in 

a book that has just been printed by the 

ae Co. It is an interesting book, 

well-bound in Morocco leather, and a gem 

of the printer’s art; and in my opinion—” 


Here’s How In Pulp Fiction 


By W. W. Van DALE 


the present time on a short trip. 

“Tt had just turned dark; it was early summer 
and the air was warm; the odor of flowers flooded 
Pete’s senses and made him think of the many 
pleasant things he could be doing had he a little 
money. 

“A little money. An easy break into that stucco 
house, a few deft turns of a dial of a wall safe, 
and he’d have jewelry worth a small fortune. Not 
enough to last a lifetime, not the way Pete lived, 
in his clubs and cabarets with frequent ocean 








I read no further. 
My interest hadn’t 
been snared. Who- 
ever wrote the letter 
knew his grammar, 
no doubt of that, but 
he didn’t konw me; 
and I am average. 
Failing to have 
aroused my interest, 
I feel certain that let- 
ter writer also failed 
to gain the interest 
of others to whom 
he must have written. 
Result: few sales. 
How many stories 
have I read that be- 





There are over 100 active buying pulp 
paper magazines. They buy more than 1,000 
short stories each month from free lance 
writers. The way to learn to sell to this 
open market is to study the pulp paper mag- 
azines themselves, analyze the writing in 
them, slant your own work after the kind 
that is being published, and then compare 
your finished work to published pulp paper 
stories. In this article, Mr. Van Dale, gives 
many concrete examples showing how pulp 
paper writing can be improved so that it will 
sell. The examples given are deliberately 
lengthy. They are published here because 
we want you to study them, and then com- 
pare them with the re-written versions also 
given in this article. You can materially im- 
prove your chances of selling a good re- 
jected pulp story by a careful study of this 


voyages, but sufficient to 
last a few months until 
something real turned 
up. And he did need 
cash badly. 

“Finally, his steady 
pacing came to a pause. 
He tossed his cigarette 
away, flicking it into the 
park, and buttoned his 
coat, pulled down his 
soft felt hat, 

“Then a familiar voice 
sounded behind him. His 
blood froze; he checked 
the step he had been 
about to take. 

“Where you going, 
Pete?’ 

“Pete turned around 
slowly, on his face a 
sinuous smile, and a 
curse in his _ throat. 
‘Snoopin’ around again, 
eh, flatfoot’?” 


gin like that letter. 
Hundreds do; in 


article. 





OW there isn’t 
anything very 








fact, I feel convinced 
that given an average 
story its chances of success lie almost en- 
tirely with its opening page or two, or nar- 
rowing it down still more, the opening three 
paragraphs. 

Some years ago I jabbed off a yarn that 
had what I thought a neat, well-turned plot ; 
the writing wasn’t bad, either. Still, the 
story didn’t click with any of the editors, 
so I let it lay on one side of my desk. Here’s 
the way it began: 

“Killer Pete Drake walked back and forth the 
length of the little park and every so often his 
black eyes shifted to regard the stucco house of 
Spanish design across the street, It was a large 
house, set well back with plenty of grass and well- 
kept shrubbery surrounding it. Only a wealthy 
person could live in such a home; and Pete knew 
that the occupant, Senator Billings, was away at 
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much wrong with the 
writing of this opening page. It could be 
made smoother, but as far as pulp paper 
material goes, it’s perhaps a fair example 
of the style in demand. As a story opening, 
however, it’s a flop. 
@ First of all, many of the verbs aren’t 
active enough. They don’t carry a picture. 
They’re too passive. The same criticism 
applies to the general writing of the entire 
quotation. 
@ Secondly, a good story opening should 
sound a key note which should be carried 
throughout the entire story. If one is sound- 
ed here, it isn’t one that promises tense, ex- 
citing things to come. 
@ Lastly, the paragraphs aren’t arranged 








correctly. 

Let’s see what a little touching up will 
do. Here’s how the yarn now appeals to me: 

“It had just turned dark; it was early summer 
and the air was warm. But all this was lost on 
Killer Pete Drake. He was desperately in need 
of money and meant to get some. The fact that 
he might have to kill a man meant little to him.” 

You will notice that I have opened the 
yarn with the second paragraph. It brings 
us directly into the story, and—particularly 
—notice that last line. Doesn’t that promise 
something? Also, in this opening, I have 
deleted the part about the flowers and Pete's 
senses. Who the heck is interested in such 
things in a detective yarn, especially in the 
opening where words are valuable and 
should be held down to as few as possible 
for telling effect. Let’s get on. 

“Like an animal of prey, Drake stalked—” not 
walked—‘“back and forth the length of the little 
park; every so often his menacing black eyes 
shifted to regard the stucco house of Spanish de- 
sign across the street. It was a large house, set 
well back with plenty of grass and well-kept shrub- 
bery thrown around. Only a wealthy person could 
live in such a place; and Pete knew that the occu- 
pant, Senator Billings, was away on a short trip.” 

The third paragraph, as the yarn was 
originally written, seems superfluous ; it adds 
little or nothing to the story. If anything, it 
detracts, for it holds the story back. I'll cut 
it entirely. 

“Drake’s pacing came to an abrupt pause. He 
tossed his cigarette away, flicking it into the park, 
and buttoned his coat, yanked down the brim of 
his soft felt hat, 

“Then—a familiar voice sounded behind him. 
And Pete’s blood froze. 

“ ‘Where you going, Pete?’ 

“Drake -swirled about, and his fingers flexed 
stiffly, itching for the feel of the automatic in his 
shoulder holster. ‘Snoopin’ around again, eh, flat- 
foot’ ?” 

The changes in these last lines haven't 
been so great? That’s what you think. But 
let’s see about that. That line about Drake’s 
fingers itching for the feel of his gun— 
doesn’t it add menace, the threat of possible 
action done in exciting ways? I’m telling 
you, it does. It’s much better than saying 
that Drake had a curse in his throat. 

A good thing to remember in writing pulp 
stories is that there definitely is a demand 
for exaggerated menace of the threat of 
violent action. The demand for it is almost 
inviolate. A writer may commit many 
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errors or he may omit many of the essen- 
tials of recognized good writing form, but 
to fall down on threat—that is the unfor- 
givable sin. To my mind, the proper use of 
menace, or threat, is the one big lesson that 
every writer must learn, the sooner the bet- 
ter, and the better, the sooner his sales. 


However, there are limits to “threat.” It 
is most needed in the opening paragraphs, 
but if it is used too constantly throughout 
the entire story a feeling of artificiality is 
very likely to be created. Plant the threat 
feeling early. 

As to the yarn that has just had its face 
lifted — I’ve gone all through it, made 
changes similar to those already shown— 
for every scene has its opening paragraphs 
—and it is again ready to meet the editors’ 
appraising eyes. 


HAVE another story, recently written, 
that’s about ready to send out. Here’s 
the way the opening scene goes: 


“James Warner rolled over, aroused in his sleep. 
Then suddenly he sat stiffly erect. The dogs were 
making wild racket of the early dawn. He lis- 
tened a moment. It continued. It was savage, 
blood curdling, 

“Warner slipped his feet to the floor, drew on 
his trousers, socks and shoes, then started for the 
door in long, deliberate strides. He knew that 
sound. It came from the kennels of the Labrador 
huskies, and it was savage, wolf-like. 

“Stepping out into the murky darkness of the 
early day, he saw another shape ahead of him. 

“Ts that you, Billings?’ 

“*VYeah. What’s going on down in the kennels?’ 

“Don’t know.’ Warner reached up to the side 
of the rough boards that formed the outer part 
of the shack in which he slept and located a lan- 
tern he always kept there. In a moment, he had 
it glowing brightly. ‘Come on, We'll go see 
what’s happening.’ 

“They half ran down the steep slope, slipping 
on leaves from the over-hanging trees. Warner 
stumbled, regained his balance, went on. 

“‘God, what a racket.” Joe Billings was a few 
steps ahead of Warner. He raised his voice. ‘I 
can see them now. They’re on top of something. 
They’re all there in the center of the kennel tear- 
ing—’ 

Warner caught up with him; he swung his lan- 
tern about, held it high. Now they were at the 
wire fence, inside of which the savage huskies 
snarled, bared their fangs and tore away at the 
huge, strangely limp object in their midst. The 
other dogs in the adjoining kennels, Malemuts, 
Siberian Huskies, cross breeds, raised their yelps 
to add to the deafening clamor. 

“ ‘What—?’ Warner never finished the question. 
At that moment, Brute, huge, powerful leader of 
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the pack, tugged at that mass in the center, and it 
turned over. 

“It was a man. 

“A sickening moan came from Billings. The 
man in the kennel was a gory mass of torn flesh 
and tattered garments, The dogs, fighting each 
other, pounced again on the dead body. 

“Warner leaped for the spring door that led to 
the kennels. 

“ ‘My God! Don’t go in there. You’ll—’ 

“*Hold this light. Here, take it.’ 

“Billings took it, held it high. Warner seized 
a heavy branch that lay next to the entrance to 
the kennels. Then he snapped open the door. He 
charged forward, yelling. He swung his club. 
The dogs separate, unwillingly. They snapped at 
him, but gave way before the determined fury of 
his attack. 

“Brute, largest dog the kennels had ever held, 
was left. He swung, snarled. He crouched low, 
ready to spring. 

“ ‘Look out!’ Billings, at the fence, raised his 
voice in wild frenzy. 

“Brute was in the air, savage fangs bared, drip- 
ping. Warner brought down his club with his 
right hand and with his left swung the charging 
weight of the dog to one side. Brute rolled over, 
regained his feet in a flash, growled deep in his 
throat, and stayed there, at the edge of the kennel, 

“*Throw your light more over here. There. 
That’s better.’ 

“Warner stooped, cautiously. No one knew bet- 
ter than he the savage instinct that lay behind 
those gleaming eyes that surrounded him. Among 
them and squarely on his feet he was perfectly 
safe. But let him slip and they’d be on him, tear- 
ing and clawing, biting, slashing at his throat. It 
was part of their law of life. Anything that lost 
its footing was fair prey to their dripping, power- 
ful jaws, 

“Other voices sounded as men joined Billings 
at the gate, voices raised in question and wonder. 
Warner stared at the face of the man that lay 
prone before him. The face was covered with 
blood and slashed where sharp teeth had pene- 
trated the flesh. The throat was torn open, huge 
chunks of flesh taken from it. Blood still spouted 
from the carotid artery. Warner’s face convulsed 
with horror at the sight. Then he stood up, 
straight. 

“ ‘Who is it?’ 

Others came into the kennels now, advanced to 
the dead body. 

“ ‘Carter.’ 

“Billings repeated, ‘Carter. Bill Carter.’ Then, 
‘He had it coming in a way. He should of known 
better than come in here. Brute always did have 
it in for him. Bill must of done something to him 
sometime, something Brute never forgot.’ He 
turned to where Brute stood, stiff-legged, proud, 
savage. Billings shuddered. 

“Warner made a motion with his hand, ‘Take 
him out of here.’ 

“Billings stooped. ‘You take his feet, Pete,’ he 
said, addressing one of the other men. Then they 
lifted what was left of Carter and carried him 
from the kennel. 

“The yowling of the dogs, which had diminished 
for the moment, now started again. Brute lunged. 
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Warner beat him back, not striking unnecessarily. 
He held no hate against the dogs. They could not 
prevent yielding to their instincts which carried 
back from the beginning of time. On anything 
that fell they would pounce and bite. It was their 
law, primitive and just. 

“The sky was turning a pasty gray, ghastly. A 
strong, cold wind swept through the dampness, rais- 
ing then lowering its weird voice as in a gloating 
dirge. Again Billings shuddered as he laid down 
his gruesome burden. 

“The light from the lantern became a sickly 
yellow gleam as it mingled with the murk of 
the dawn. Warner leaned back against a tree 
while around the body of Carter circled the six 
men, besides himself, that comprised the camp. 

“The gaunt features of the men stood out in 
raw relief in the ghostly light. There was Billings, 
boyish, his eyes big in a round face, Besides him 
was Turkey Allen, called Turkey because of the 
way his hair stood up on his knob-like head. 
Turkey was thin with high cheek bones and dark 
eyes. The four other men stood with their backs 
to Warner, big fellows, raw-boned, rough. 

“‘T like to know,’ Warner drawled, ‘what 
Carter was doing in there at this time of night.’ 

“The six men turned and looked at him, Their 
faces were long, wan. None of them answered. 
Billings scratched his head. 

“Warner grunted, The bedlam had quieted down 
to some extent. Only the loud wail of Brute now 
disturbed the peace of the early day. An unusually 
strong gust of wind sent wet leaves flying through 
the air, slapping down on the men. Some of those 
leaves flattened against Carter, lying there in the 
dirt. One stuck to the blood coming from his 
throat, as if to conceal the horror of it. 

“Turkey Allen turned and looked down at the 
dead man. ‘He never did like Brute, any more 
than Brute liked him.’ 

“The import of his words was plain enough, It 
was barely possible that Carter had tried to do 
away with the dog, Things like that had happened 
before. But—it hardly seemed reasonable. Carter 
was likeable enough, and not the type to murder 
a dog. 

“Joe Billings stepped into the shack and returned 
a moment later with a blanket which he threw 
over the mutliated body. No one spoke. After a 
while, one by one they trailed away and returned 
to their bunks.” 


What do you think of that for a story 
opening? Let’s improve it. There are a 
number of things wrong. It’s too long for 
one thing. It doesn’t promise much action or 
mystery in the scenes still remaining in the 
story. It’s interesting, but not gripping ; and 
the keynote sounded isn’t pitched high 
enough. 

Now, since this is a murder mystery and 
Carter has been murdered, why not let it be 
known at the beginning. Nothing can be 
more gripping, more deeply stirring than a 
well written murder mystery; that is, at 
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least, as far as fiction is concerned. So, with 
a little work, here’s what I think is a much 
better start: 


“The sickish grayness of dawn filtered through 
the dripping branches that arched high overhead 
as James Warner stepped into the shack, illumin- 
ated by the yellow glow of a stinking, smoking oil 
lamp. Before him lay the most gruesome and re- 
volting sight he had ever witnessed.” (Note this 
last sentence, Doesn’t it want to make you read 
on?) “Warner felt his stomach turn; he swallowed 
hard, and turned to the man at one side, his voice 
a husky whisper. 

“‘Who—is it, Joe?’ 

“Joe Billings, bald-headed, short and_ stocky, 
lifted his terror-filled eyes from the gory spectacle 
on the cot and gulped. ‘It’s Bill—Bill Carter, boss.’ 

“Warner’s eyes had already shifted back to the 
dead man, lying flat on his back. Several other 
men drifted into the crude building, constructed of 
rough, unpainted boards; they suppressed inarticu- 
late cries in their constricted throats, and formed 
a glum ring around the corpse, eyes popping, 
mouths agape. 

“It was Carter, all right. There was that splash 
of paint on his ragged trousers that he had got a 
couple days ago when painting a fence. And now, 
studying the torn face, the mutilated body, further 
marks of identification became apparent. That 
old scar on his chest—that proved it, Bill Carter— 
dead. He had been night watch over the dogs. 

“Warner tore his eyes from the fang-slashed 
throat and again regarded Billings. ‘How did it 
happen? His knees felt weak and the palms of 
his calloused hands were cold and wet. 

“‘T don’t know, boss. I found him—just as you 
see him now.’ 

“Warner nodded. ‘See anything else?’ 

“Billings shook his head, his blue eyes big and 
round. ‘Nothing, except that the dogs were mak- 
ing an unholy racket, That’s why I got up—to 
find out what it was all about. And—I found Bill 
—dead. Brute was on top of him, ripping him to 
pieces, and the other huskies were straining to 
get at him, trying to break their leashes. It was 
awful.’ He shivered convulsively. 

“Warner swallowed again, hard, then his eyes 
traveled around the room, taking in one man after 
the other. There were six of them in all, all part 
of the regular force, all experienced in the training 
of sled dogs. 

“ Did you see anything, Pete? Hear anything?’ 

Pete Lamond, big, black-haired Canadian, shook 
his head slowly. ‘No, nothing, boss. I was asleep.’ 

“Warner, too, had been asleep, until Billings had 
awakened him a few minutes ago. ‘How about 
you, Turkey ?’ 

“Turkey Allen raised his long, red eye-brows. 
‘Me?’ His voice was dry, cracked. ‘No, I didn’t 
hear anything.’ He shook his knob-like head and 
the clump of hair at its apex from which he had 
derived his name wobbled stiffly. 

“Warner questioned the others, but none of them 
had heard a thing, nothing to arouse them from 
their sleep. Only Joe Billings had heard the 
racket, had been the only one to get up. 

“Billings said, ‘Bill should of known better than 
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go in the kennels at night. Brute always did have 
it in for him. He probably slipped and Brute just 
jumped on him and—” 

“Warner knew what Billings meant. It was the 
savage instinct in the dogs to which he referred, 
primitive, undeniable. Squarely on his feet and 
Carter, or any other man, was safe, but let him 
slip and the huskies would pounce on him, tearing 
and clawing, biting, slashing. It was part of their 
inexorable law of life. Anything that lost its foot- 
ing was fair prey to their dripping, powerful jaws. 

“Shuddering, Warner found plenty of evidence 
on Carter’s body that bore mute evidence that the 
dogs had followed that primitive urge. Carter’s 
face and throat were a bloody mass, unrecognizable, 
horrible, 

“Suddenly, Warner’s eyes narrowed. His lips 
tightened. He stepped forward, holding back Joe 
Billings an instant as Joe was about to draw a 
sheet over the inert form. Warner stooped low, 
close to the body, stared for some time, then 
looked up, face straight, whiter. 

“He said nothing, but he knew that Carter had 
not died by accident: the dogs had had nothing to 
do with it. 

“Carter had been murdered.” 


Isn’t that better? Doesn’t it read more 
like a story you'd find in a magazine? I 
think it does. 


HERE is another use to which the 

opening page or pages, even the open- 
ing paragraph may be put, and I find this 
probably the most profitable use of all. 

Years back, having read dozens of books 
on writing, I always sketched out each plot 
idea as it came to me; as a result I soon had 
quite a collection of plots, but every time I 
used one, perhaps weeks or even months 
after the idea had been jotted down, some- 
thing seemed to be lacking in the story. I 
noticed this first when writing the yarn and 
more particularly when I read it over. The 
story sounded stale. It lacked enthusiasm; 
it was mechanical. 

This happened so often I finally abandoned 
writing down plots until I was ready to use 
them. Still, ideas can’t always be found 
when you sit at the typewriter to pound out 
a story. I knew that, and the fact became 
very apparent as time went on. What then 
was the answer. Simple: a story opening, a 
good gripping page or two that introduced 
a problem. For instance: 


“Detective Dave Horton pushed his discolored 
felt hat on the back of his head and took a deep 
breath, It’d been a hard climb up the rugged hill- 
side but it was the only way to get to the shack 
directly ahead. And if his hunch were true, he’d 
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find Tony Riviardi there. 
“Tony Riviardi. Paroled just one week ago. 
And now wanted for murder.” 


There I have two short paragraphs that 
introduce a problem, grip my interest; and 
in working out the story from this beginning 
I’d have all the enthusiasm that a new story 
would arouse. Why not? It will be a new 
story; all I have is the lead, the very lead 
that I will someday rely upon to get an 
editor into the heart of the story I plan to 
write later. 

This method has any number of varia- 
tions. Any sentence or mere phrase that 
intrigues will do. You no doubt can find 
the plan best suited to your own needs, but 
the point is—it works. Just write the idea 
down. Here’s how: 


“John Dorgan, just thrown off city relief, had 
an unquenchable desire to sock the mayor on the 
nose. And here was his chance; he had never been 
so close to that official in all his life as he was 
now. Both stood on the sidewalk, close to the 
City Hall. A crowd of striking textile workers 
milled around, 

“Impulsively, lips tight, Dorgan reached out and 
swung the mayor around with his left hand and 
swung with his right. 

“It was a beauty of a sock, landed squarely. 
Dorgan saw the mayor’s eyes go wide, then close 
with sudden pain, heard the deep groan, saw the 
executive double up and sink to the pavement. 

Dorgan laughed. He had never known such 
infinite pleasure as he did at that moment. What 
he didn’t know was that by his rash act he was 
to win the mayor’s undying gratitude. For the 
next instant a shot rang out, and a bullet thudded 
into the granite building. That bullet had been 
meant for big-shouldered, fighting Mayor Lawson.” 


Get the idea? 

Dorgan’s punch didn’t necessarily carry 
any grudge against the mayor, personally. 
He was sore against the city. He was hard 
up, wanted money. His was just a passing 
emotion, a mad urge. And that shot? Who 
fired it? Was it one of the strikers? No, I 
don’t think so. Someone else, taking ad- 
vantage of the messed-up situation. And 
what part is Dorgan to play in clearing up 
the tangle? How is he to clash with the 
gang who is trying to kill Lawson? 

Suppose you try a beginning of your own 
now, and after you get one, a really good 
one, ask yourself questions until you get a 
good plot and a good solution. You'll get 
fun out of it and a good story, perhaps a 
good check. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


HOBBIES WIDEN HORIZON, MAKE CONTACTS. Ten 
cents, E. Pratt, 89 Leland Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

PROPHETESS.—Answers 10 questions for $1.00—60 
page book free. Ann Williams, 1100 Narragansett 
Bivd., . ewood, Rohde Island. 

LET ME PRINT YOUR FILMS. 35 copies, size 116, 
$1.00. Return postage paid. Edna Brown, Windsor, 


New York. 

EDIPHONE OPERATOR and typist desires position 
travelling with writer either on land or sea. Must 
possess a sense of humor. Salary not too bad. Box 


JOIN OUR WRITERS’ COLONY. Old Homestead Farm, 
Bethlehem, Conn. 
PROFESSIONAL SONG COMPOSING—LYRIC RE- 
WRITING. x Madden, 1017 Danforth Street, 
racuse, 


Syr N. 
“DOLLARS MADE READING NEWSPAPERS”—10c. 
a Mae Busch, 32 W. 3rd St., Greensburg. Pa. 

SONGWRITERS Your poem set to music; song re- 
vised. pesoenalie — Fidelity Studios, 431-X 
South Wabas 

ARE YOU LITERARY “MINDED? A scientific Astrol- 
oger will answer this question and tell you your 
period of greatest cmpouse. Send birthdate and $1.00. 
Wadsworth, Box 755, Rye, N 

THE “STICKS” to Broadway—Burlesque to Opera— 
Theatrical Information—25 cents each query. Bur- 
aa Box 264, Deposit, N. Y. 

WORKING WRITERS: 1,000 synonyms for “said”, 
arranged under emotional heads. Big time saver, 
25c. Character delineation, body, mind, heart, under 
emotional headings. Great for alive character de- 
scription, plots, etc., $1.00. Working Writer’s Serv- 
ice, Mercer Island, Wash 

WRITERS: Save money. I will search Philadelphia’s 
famous old book stores for writers’ text and other 
secondhand books for ten cents each. Some amazin 
bargains. Prompt price reports. Will .! and mai 
on your money order. L. Mooney, 761 North 25th 
og Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAKE MONEY selling new greeting cards on which 
we reproduce interesting snapshots. Every camera 
owner wonderful prospect. Camera helpful, not es- 
sential. If interested send dime to help cover cost 
sending samples, details. Zehr Studios, Watertown, 
New York. 

WRITERS! Hugon’s “Dictionary Human _ Behavior. 
Authentic treatment over 1,000 Psychological and 
Behavior Topics. Cloth, 475 ‘pages—postpaid, $1.98. 
ema 7 Author’s Guide, 3620 Milwaukee Ave., 

icago 

PENSKETCHES! CARICATURES! $1.00. Original 
bookplates. Reasonable. Xavier Buzan, 3620 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago, III. 

UNIQUE PLOT THEMES, 25c up. Guaranteed. Earl 
Marlowe, 3620 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

WRITERS! Unusual books procured. Enclose ay 
Author’s Guide, 3620 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, I 

STUCK for plot ideas? Get hundreds this new, easy 
way. cone dime. F. L. Emery, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

YOUR FUTURE by means of handwriting. Send me 
full name, address, and date of birth. Cash or 
ng 50c each. R. A. Allen, 105 Walnut Avenue, 

Santa Cruz, California. 

INFORMATION galore about the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Someone wanted to collaborate. Coxe, 812 
South 55th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PLOT LADDER — Used by professionals, 25c — coin. 
Ten original plots with a c: nopsis, $1.00 money order. 
D. Philips, 1121 So. Elgin Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 

PRE- PUBLICATION price of “Sonnets of a Shut- 
In * One dollar. Order of author, Eloise Cooper 
Fowler, D. Litt., Poet-Laureate of Long Island. 
Poems praised by critics. Contest for ween 
tion purchasers. Additional address, Speonk, Fi 

NEED PLOTS? “Developing Plot Ideas.” Send dime. 
Other writer’s needs. Henry Kelly, 856 Edgewood 
Drive, Charleston, W. Va. 

THREE money-making formulas, one dime. Beth Edell, 
Smith Center, Kan. 

PROFESSIONAL MUSIC TO YOUR WORDS, $1.00. 
No extravagant song shark promises. Just excellent 
guaranteed work. “How To Write—Sell Songs” FREE 
with orders. Box 42, Sausalito, Calif. 

ONLY 50c FOR MELODY to your song poem this 
month. Composer, 922 Victoria, Los Angeles, Calif, 

DOPE SHOP—Information; any subject. Single ques- 
tions or extended research. Accurate, prompt, rea- 
sonable. Colin Kerr Cameron, 43-38 47th Street, 
Sunnyside, Long Island City, New York. 
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Feeling In Fiction 


By Omer HENRY 


Author of fiction in all the better known juvenile and church publications. 


N intellectual Southern lady of my ac- 
quaintance has sold thousands of 
dollars worth of confession stories 

in the past year. Now she is centering ef- 
forts on the “big slicks”. She'll reach them, 
too. Why? Because her yarns have that 
cardinal virtue—feeling. 

“How do you get feeling into your 
stories?” I asked her. 

“T never think of feeling in terms of 
how to get it,” she replied. “I simply 
imagine myself in the position of my char- 
acter, and the feeling takes care of itself.” 

There’s a valuable tip. Imagine yourself 
in the position of your character, and then 
write as you—that character—feel. 

To the serious writer that isn’t a new sug- 
gestion. But it isn’t easy to follow. Main 
reason for that is that writers, in general, 
are not well enough acquainted with their 
subject matter. 

If I know only that Hilda Day wishes to 
become a great singer, and came near miss- 
ing—through no fault of hers—an all-im- 
portant try-out, I have only the barest 
framework of a situation which, in the 
hands of a capable writer, made a thrilling 
situation that fairly teemed with feeling. 

See how the feat was done. Hilda Day is 
a talented girl with ambition to be a singer. 
She is studying under a splendid teacher, 
and the great Madame La Costa, grand 
opera star, is to give tryouts to two students. 
Hilda is one of them. 

On the morning of the try-outs, Hilda is 
called to sing for a funeral. Because she is 
terribly sorry for the family bereaved—no 
kin of hers—she sings, realizing that this 
may cause her to miss her try-out before 
Madame. 
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The funeral over, Hilda rushes into the 
studio, finding Madame ready to leave. The 
other girl has had her audition. The instruc- 
tor and her helpers are disgusted that Hilda 
hasn’t been on time. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry I’m late!” Hilda cried 
out. “I wouldn’t have let this happen for 
anything. For anything else...” 

Now, if your soul is attuned to drama, in 
those three short sentences, you will find 
plenty of feeling of a very intense sort. 

To go on. The group in the voice studio 
is not pleased. Madame is required to wait 
on no one. Hilda sees her chance—perhaps 
the opportunity of a lifetime—slipping rap- 
idly from her. The time is ripe for action. 
For strenuous effort to secure a hearing. 
She burst out: 

“But you must give me a chance. I—I’ve 
lived for this hour!” 

The 


There’s feeling that sells stories. 


author knows her characters perfectly. 
It is as if the writer is narrating an expe- 
rience of her own—one in which she under- 


went a strong emotion. 


UT, you say, you’ve never had such an 
experience. And you cannot imagine 
such a vivid scene, such a strong situation. 
In the life of every adult there have been 
situations just as tense, just as full of feel- 
ing, just as bristling with dramatic possibili- 
ties as in the foregoing. Use those situa- 
tions. Go back into the raw moments of 
your life. Re-live those thrilling moments 
you've had. 
How? I must be personal. 
Alas and alack, I am fond of pretty 
women, It isn’t an acquired characteristic 
with me. 























When I was a freshman boy in college, 
behind me two or three seats sat a little 
blond from Troy. Not your platinum blond. 
But gold tinted her finely spun curls. Her 
cheeks were faintly rouged; her lips like 
ripe strawberries; and her eyes that soft, 
smoky blue. Oh, she did things to me! Won- 
derful things! Glorious things! Even 
before our first date. 

I wrote sonnets to the “Blond Lady.” I 
dreamed about her. I tried to imagine who 
she was and what she, such a gorgeous per- 
son, was doing in our little southern Illinois 
college. I made pencil sketches of her. 

When she recited, I drank in the haunt- 
ing melody of her soft, cooing voice—hung 
onto the last lingering notes. 

One morning I reached the classroom 
early. The Blond Lady was in her seat. 
Charlotte was her name. She looked up at 
me and smiled invitingly. Trying to as- 
sume a nonchalance I certainly did not feel, 
I sat down opposite her, but oh, so near... 
And when I left that seat, the Blond Lady 
and I had plans for the future—for the im- 
mediate future, at least. And in my mind 
other plans—greater ones—were forming 
fast. Charlotte was going to be my wife. 
She should have a swell car of her own. 
Dream-like gowns of glistening silk. Slip- 
pers with jeweled heels. She was the girl. 

What to do with her this evening? Where 
to take her? Grand opera would be a more 
suitable entertainment to provide for her 
than the Barth theatre where little gold- 
diggers staged necking parties. The Barth, 
until now entirely suitable for me to take 
girls to, suddenly assumed the ignominity 
of a hovel. But maybe a dainty luncheon at 
the Green Lantern some thirty miles down 
the slab would make the evening bearable. 

Have I a reader who hasn’t had a similar 
experience? In it is first rate material for 
an love story. Told from the Blond Lady’s 
point of view. 

When one has actually had an experience 
that is full of feeling, he certainly should be 
able to capture on paper some of the emo- 
tion he experienced while living the inci- 
dent. If he will be entirely honest. Without 
honesty one can never make a commercial 
success writing. 
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ODAY’S paper carries on the front 

page the story of the funeral of Hin- 
denburg. Quoting from The Chicago Tri- 
bune: “The last tattoo was sounded tonight 
for the late field marshal and reichspresi- 
dent, Paul Benckendorff und von Hinden- 
burg. As his coffin was carried out of the 
palace built for him by a loving nation, past 
the small houses where his ancestors have 
lived for centuries, a thousand torches were 
blazing against the dark summer sky.” 

Enter into the situation from the point of 
view of a friend or relative who has loved 
the field marshall. Stand on the street among 
the thousands torches, realize the great man 
is dead. See the cottages about, hear the 
comments, the weeping, feel the silence. Get 
that choky sensation that always goes with 
the idea that a dear one is dead. Note the 
lifelessness of inanimate objects about—the 
dull, dead street, the drab, gray buildings, 
the dark summer sky. Tell the story from 
that character’s point of view. And you have 
feeling. 

Or, be an enemy to the late Von Hinden- 
burg. See him dead. And there’s another 
slant on the feeling. Be true, honest to your 
point of view, and just as truly you will 
have feeling. 

The sooner writers who are failing to sell, 
realize that their biggest trouble lies in creat- 
ing feeling, and that feeling—whatever name 
writers may designate it by—is only human 
emotion so close to life that it is painful to 
talk about, the sooner those writers are go- 
ing to realize their desires. 

It is the willy-nilly stuff that never has a 
chance. As most folk talk, little is interest- 
ing in their conversation. 

“Tt’s sure hot today, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it certainly is.” 

“Why don’t you wait till sundown to mow 
the lawn?” 

“Oh, I’m not so hot now.” 


Not one atom of the kind of feeling that 
sells stories appears in reams of that sort of 
“realistic” writing. Contrast with that feel- 
ing of boredom evidenced in the conversa- 
tion just quoted the feeling of interest which 
is always present in the speech of that sym- 
pathetic, understanding soul who gets hold 
of the real you when you talk. In the latter 
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you have interest—feeling. Dr. Roscoe Gil- 
more Stott calls it “the human touch.” You 
must have the human touch in fiction if it 
sells. 

The matter of sympathy is important. A 
writer must forget that he is an intellectual 
human being if he is writing about a char- 
acter who is not so. Particularly does this 
apply to confession and love stories. To the 
author, using his astute discernment, the 
things his confessors and heroines do—the 
thing that seem to them to be best—often 
must seem ridiculous and absurd. Not so to 
the character. He must always be honest. 
He may be—and generally is—wrong, but 
he must be honest. 

I recall a story recently published in a 
very good magazine in which a girl had left 
her home and gone into another state to 
marry a man she had never seen. Now no 
sane girl would do that. And the author of 
that story knew that no sane girl would do 
as he was having his character to do. But 
the author, while writing his yarn, dismissed 
his own finely cultivated mentality and as- 
sumed that of the girl—his heroine to whom 





the action seemed not only sensible, but de- 
sirable. It was she, not he, who did the di- 
recting of the story. In other words, he put 
himself into her place and let her work out 
her own salvation. 

One very successful writer of my ac- 
quaintance says, “When I begin a story, I 
get lost in it. For the time being I am the 
girl in that story. I suffer right along with 
her. By believing in my story myself, per- 
haps I can make others believe it.” 

Would one who writes in such a manner 
feel that her story people were brainless? 
Not on your life! Would she feel that they 
hadn’t a spark of life in them? She would 
not! 


A from putting oneself into the char- 
acter’s place, perhaps the biggest aid 
in getting feeling is in choosing the proper 
situation. We are supposing the writer is 
not such a novice as to fail to understand 
situation, to run along for pages without 
getting a situation before the reader. (Al- 
bert Richard Wetjen in his article, “Selling 
the Slick Paper Story,” in July Dicrst has 





THERE’S A ROCKNE 


in the fiction field! 





Knute Rockne had no more, no better material to work with than other competent 
coaches. His love and enthusiasm for football were matched by others. But—more 
than all others, he had the faculty of transmitting his enthusiasm to those he trained. 
He inspired them. He helped them develop powers they did not know they possessed, 

The same thing is true of a literary coach. No matter how able a critic he may 
be, if he cannot do for his writers what Rockne did for his players, he fails as a 


driving force to accomplishment. 


No matter what your trouble: faulty plot, poor construction, weak characteriza- 


tion, flat dialogue, I can show you how to build up your story. 


For: 


I take infinite pains with your manuscripts. I have no assistants: each manuscript 


has my individual attention. I analyze your plots, situations, characters. 
you how to attain dramatic intensity. I help you point up your dialogue. 


I show 
I mark 


your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph. I explain specifically when and where 
and why your writing faults and virtues occur. 


Send me one of your stories. 
most careful, analytical and ~~. paragraph by paragraph criticism you 
could possibly obtain anywhere. 

helped, your fee is refunded. 


Introductory rates: One dollar per thousand words. 
along an extra one—approximately the same length—and I’ll give the second 
story the same careful criticism as the first—free. 
Selling Your Stories mailed on request. 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





Within four days I’ll return it to you with the 


ou’re the judge! If you don’t feel that I’ve 


With your first story send 
My booklet: Telling and 
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the most concrete discussion of this point 
I’ve ever found. He allows 1,000 words as 
a maximum in a 5,000 word story to get the 
full situation to be solved before the reader, 
advising one to do it in less space if pos- 
sible.) 

It must not be supposed that only melo- 
drama is intense. By making intense situa- 
tions mysterical you indulge in melodrama. 
By using restraint, you eliminate melo- 
drama, retaining the tensity. 

It does not seem to be an exaggeration to 
say that any conceivable situation may be 
made intense, compelling, full of feeling. 

.. . My wife is washing breakfast dishes. 
About that is nothing dramatic, nothing 
compelling. But how intense it might be! 

A car is passing on the street. The same 
thing happens hundreds of times a day sans 
drama. But over this same pavement, when 
S. Glenn Young was doing his stuff in 
“Little Egypt,’ a car whizzed by that 
breathed drama with its every atom! 

Build up your situations. See that every 
sentence tells something. And the more im- 
portant that something is, the better writ- 
ing you are doing. 

An excellent way in which to study in 
tense situations is by observing. Recently I 
attended the funeral of seven-year-old Thiel. 
I entered the room where the body lay in 
the home before being taken to the church 
and thence to the maple shaded grave. Here, 
in one corner, was the casket—pearl gray. 
About it were flowers; wreaths, bouquets, 
sprays. And there, on a pillow of smocked 
silk, faintly pink, lay Thiel’s head. Her 
hands clasped as if in prayer, holding a 
single rose. 

The house was full of people. Mostly 
relatives, and in the yard were other friends. 
The room was hot, stuffy, in spite of the 
electric fans and opened windows. 

Word passed that the “family” was 
wanted in the living room. Sowly, quietly, 
men and women, boys and girls, moved into 
the room. A dozen little girls in white came 
in—school mates of Theil’s. They were to 
be flower girls. 

A serious-faced minister, Bible in hand, 
appeared in the door. Solemnly he faced 
the crowd. His eyes rested compassionately 


EDITOR'S CHOICE 2.%sy.222* 


For Writers 


ALFRED S. DASHIEL, Managing Editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine, has here set down the principles upon 
which short stories are constructed and the reasons 
and methods by which they are published. He dis- 
cusses many different types of stories and illustrates 
his points by presenting the complete stories of many 
great modern writers, including Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, Kay Boyle, Scott Fitzgerald, O. Henry, Thomas 
Wolfe and others. The book is therefore both a text 
on how to write and an anthology of the best con- 
temporary short fiction. $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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the largest standard edition of music in the West, and 

are thoroughly conversant with the movie market. Cata- 

log of our publications will be sent on request. Please 

enclose postage with all inquiries or submitted material. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
Hollywood’s First Music Publisher 

5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D., Hollywood, Calif. 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








Manuscripts Typed 


Scripts neatly and promptly typed, 35c per 1,000 
words; poetry 1c per line; carbon copy free. Special 
rates on book lengths. Return postage should ac- 
company manuscripts. Mailed flat. 


EDITH M. WISTROM~ - 





Glenwood, Minn. 











DO YOU WRITE LYRICS OR SONGS 


IF SO, why not avail yourself of the services of a pro- 
fessional critic and composer? One whose criticisms are 
thorough . . . whose reputation is enviable . . . whose 


fees are reasonable. 
MY SERVICE 
Detailed analysis and criticism of your poems and melo- 
dies; revision of poems when warranted; assistance in the 
writing of salable song lyrics; marketing assistance; 
original composition, arranging, and orchestration. 
MY REFERENCES 


Member of faculty of long established music school; en- 
gaged in teaching harmony and composition; composer of 
numerous popular and semi-classical songs. 

MY TERMS 


One dollar for two lyrics, or one dollar for one song. 

Other rates on application. Remit by registered currency 

or money order. Stamped envelope necessary for reply. 
Any Questions? Inquiries Welcome 


RALPH H. TRAGLE 
903 North Ninth St. Reading, Penna. 








PERSONAL SERVICE "3% st READY to 


sell, or want to increase 

your sales, consult ED BODIN, New York’s Personal Contact 

gent for Authors, NOT a wholesale messenger delivery service 

that works on the law of average. BODIN cooperates with edi- 

tors, for manuscripts that he submits personally, must be read 

and recommended by professional readers who are or have been 
editors themselves. Inquiry invited. 


ED BODIN, 151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 

ing a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
=~ — complete and practicdl Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 

When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 

Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 

of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 

Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 

Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 


WANTED! 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 


for immediate consideration 
M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. 











Portland, Ore. 








Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


One of America’s popular songwriters with an amaz- 
ing record of achievements offers you a bona fide 
collaboration proposition. Four of his popular songs 
alone have sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph 
records. Seeing is believing. Write and be convinced 


now. 
RAY HIBBELER 











D 103, 2157 North Avers Avenue Chicago 
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50-50 Plan 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 
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on the mother, a young and comely lady 
who sat beside her strong, browned husband 
from whose cheeks a bit of the tan seemed 
to have gone suddenly. Both fathers and 
mothers of the bereaved husband and wife 
sat on either side of the stricken ones. .. . 
A minute of silence. A slight movement. 
The minister was lifting his hand. “Let us 
pray.” Heads bowed. 

A prayer. “Oh, God, our merciful heav- 
enly Father Sonorous words. Long 
drawn out sentences. The whir of fans. 
Z is but sleeping sweetly. Sleeping to 
waken with the angels.” Sobs. A louder wail. 

“Amen.” 

And then a scream. A woman’s hysteri- 
cal shriek! “I'll never come to this house 
again!” The maternal grandmother. She 
was not herself. “There’s no God! Oh, 


there is no God!” White faced women 
averted their eyes. Men, after one startled 
glance at faces around them, lowered, and 


their eyes uncomfortably swept the floor. 
There is feeling in the raw! Of such is 
fiction made. 
Revive the raw moments in your life, 
and write to create the feeling that swept 
through you then. 


—_———— 


Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York City. 


Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, 
“We are general book publishers, 
publishing fiction, non-fiction and juveniles, and 
we have a college text book department. Our edi- 
torial requirements are not specific; the chief rea- 
sons for our taking a book being that we think it 
good and that it will at least pay for itself. We 
publish our books entirely on a royalty basis.” 
The Penn Publishing Company, 925-927 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “We are pub- 
lishers of miscellaneous books, fiction, children’s 
books, books on educational subjects, biography, 
entertainment books and plays. Manuscripts are 
read and returned approximately within two weeks. 
Accepted manuscripts are paid for outright or pur- 
chased on royalty arrangements with the author. 
Modern stories of romance and adventure, either 
for adults or young people, free from sex or other 
objectional features are our general requirements.” 





The Viking Press, 18 East 48 Street are follow- 
ing the same policy that they inaugurated five 
years ago. They go in especially for “good, solid 
fiction.” They are also interested in all types of 
good non-fiction. In biography they wish to get 
away from those concerning literary figures which 
have been so prominent recently, as they feel that 
this type has been a bit overdone. 





Esser Frederick, Inc., 221 Fourth Avenue does a 
mail-order book business, and offers a good market 
for books on self-help, books on culture, English 
and public speaking. 




















Western Confectioner —Ice Cream News, 853 
Howard Street, San Francisco, California. Russell 
B. Tripp, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. 
“Under present conditions, we do not really need 
any material. Occasionally we use live articles on 
merchandising stunts, especially if illustrated with 
photos or drawings. Never longer than 1,000 
words. We can pay only %c a word, photos $1.50, 
on publication. We buy only from western writers. 
We do not want poetry. We report on manuscripts 
within a week.” 

National Bottlers’ Gasette, 80 Broad Street, New 
York City. W. B. Keller, Jr., Editor. “We want 
articles dealing with new methods of manufactur- 
ing soft drinks, sales plans, advertising novelties, 
and other subjects of general interest to soft drink 
bottlers. However, we are not in the market for 
any material for the time being. Our rates are 
$7.50 a page, or %c a word. Photographs or illus- 
trated material should accompany all articles. 
Phctographs will be purchased at cost.” 





The Biosophical Review, 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York, offers $50 for the best essay on “Can 
Human Nature Be Changed?”—the underlying 
thought being that if selfishness is the inevitable 
destiny of humanity and human nature cannot be 
changed—the outlook is pretty dismal. Closes Feb- 
ruary 15, 1934. Up to 1,500 words, which means 
no waste introduction. 





Contributors 


Jack Hanley, who conducts our radio column, 
sold his newest novel “Star Lust” to Goodwin, who 
are bringing it out this month for $2. 

Alfred Dasheill, Scribner editor, who contributes 
this month, has just finished editing for Putnam 
the book “Editor’s Choice”, also issued this month; 
at $3.00, 

Alfred Kreymborg, the poet, whose fight with 
Jimmy Durante we covered several months ago, is 
at work on an article for the Dicest. 

A. L. Fierst, the agent whose article appears in 
this issue, just signed Maxwell Bodenheim for 
some circulating library novels. 

The new and completely revised edition of 
Thomas Uzzell’s “Narrative Technique” is being 
brought out by Harcourt this month; $2.50. 

Electric Traction and Bus Journal, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c). 1,000 to 2,000 
word articles, preferably illustrated, new installa- 
tions, new equipment, in cars, trackless trolleys and 
busses. Feature stories of unusual operating and 
maintenance results. lc per word, $1 per photo. 

Hygeia, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Dr, Morris Fishbein, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
articles with a health aspect, not over 2000 words. 
Some poems and children’s stories and photographs. 
We report in two weeks and pay lc a word.” 


NoveMBeErR, 1934 








LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man” 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four-lesson Course. j 
Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course a 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, i} 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual ' 
needs, Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, ete.) and 5 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








BE THANKFUL 


There ARE Honest and Sincere Authors’ Assistants C 
Criticism, Revision, Editing, Typing and Marketing 
at thirty cents a page. Typing only, ten cents a 


7 ALTA WATSON 


270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. I, N. Y. 








A STRAIGHT-FORWARD | 
SALES SERVICE 


HETHER you are an experienced writer or 

a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service, 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. | 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- | 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








BEWILDERED? 


So many critics! I am_one of them, but I may be the one 
in a hundred for you. You invest in the services of s critic; 
then use common sense. Protect your investment by getting 
his background; assure yourself who he is and for what he 
stands. Have you yet sent for my little treatise on Practical 
Criticism? If not, do so. You will find it helpful. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 








HOME STUDY COURSES 


McKinley-Roosevelt University offers Comprehensive Home- 
Study Courses, leading to Degrees in Arts and Sciences; Edu- 
cation; Writing and Journalism; Psychology; Analytical and 
Industrial Chemistry; Business and Commerce; Law; Theology; 
Home Economics; Agriculture; Engineering; also courses in 
Business Training; Accounting; Banking and Finance; Adver- 
tising; Sales Management; Public Speaking; Languages; Radio. 
Many others. Low Cost. Easy Terms. Catalogue FREE. 


McKinley-Roosevelt University, 4205 Clarendon Avenue, Chicago 











CREATIVE ASSISTANCE 


FROM CONCEPTION OF STORY IDEA TO corres” 4 DESK 
Practical assistence for the new or established writer by a sym- 
pathetic critic thoroughly conversant with current magaaine re- 
quirements. Really helpful criticism from story and market 
angle. Guidance in plotting. Careful editing. Twenty-five cents 
per page. Intelligent marketing of manuscripts. Association 
with agency of long standing. 
VIEVA DAWLEY SMITH 

685 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Telephone Regent 4-0535 
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‘ ¢ Here Are The Markets For True 
Otis Adelbert Kline Detective Stories 


Authors’ and Playwrights’ Representative ~ . < 
Placing SERIAL, SYNDICATE, BOOK, DRAMATIC, (See Article page 25) 
RADIO and Motion PICTURE Rights, Domestic and TI fi " hate € t 
ee oe sat axtekes. Two-sen Mactudien Sonal 
epwann WeNBON epee ‘STOCKHOLM crime articles. Two are Macfadden owned. 
thor of numerous novels, terials, short storie, icles, and These are: True Detective Mysteries, and 
otoplays, says: For a tter twelv a nown ° ¢ 
Otis Adelbert Kline as ‘sutbet and. suthor’s agent. I have Master Detective, both at 1926 Broadway, 
bought many stories from him—both his own stories and T , . 
those of his clients—for the various magazines I have New York City. 
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same address, is Detective Tabloid using 
Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, | true crime shorts with a more or less sexed 














theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon up or horror angle. 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed : - ‘ 
*]} flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. Real Detective is now edited at 1301 Par- 
Mimeographing. Bld N York Ci 
¢ oul f., INCW TK Fe 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER es Ses Sew 8 “y 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. American Detective is the newest comer 
to the field at 551 5th Avenue, New York 
BOOKS WANTED City. 
We are constantly in the market for new books. A . a . ~ . 
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toria taff available. Copyright Service for Short a. a : 
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WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. In their November issue is “Dark Secrets of 
Established 20 Years Joliet Prison.’ 
Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
' The Keating Co., Philadelphia, Pa., requests 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! that writers submitting greeting card verse enclose 
“The Three Secrets of Salable Stories” will help a stamped addressed envelope 
you write them. One dollar, postpaid. This includes peta : : : : 
expert criticism of one story, up to 6000 words, Writers who answer market data in WRriTeEr’s 
and sales service if it’s salable. Order now, send Dicest and do not comply with the usual proce- 
script now or later. This is your chance. 
dure of enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
TRIPLE S PUBLISHERS for return, hurt all free lance writers; and en- 
P. O. Box 463 Glendale, California danger the safe return of their own work. 
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Si veiperietly “0-08 besis, ‘You susply the ideas, I suoly Aetna Life Insurance Company’s Aeina-iser is 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; novel, no longer on the market. 

original plots; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Each of us receives 

one-half the proceeds. Ideas for Radio Presentation also de- 
veloped on 50-50 royalty basis. Enclose $1 Reading Fee with 











each script submitted. For writers with scripts already in ° = 
salable form, LOW SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% Collegiate Digest prefers to be addressed at 
nae by writers, editors, and publishers P. O. Box 472, Madison, Wis. This weekly, issued 
N. RALPH NATHALE during college year, 5c per copy, is a rotogravure 
Studio 101, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, California section for college newspapers. It is more inter- 
ested in action photography of college appeal. Use 
MANUSCRIPTS short news photos with about 50 words of caption. 
Typed eomatly and accurately. am. grade bond The editors will gladly send copies of the paper to 
paper. xtra Ts an as sheets. arbon copy. 9 S , ; yy le s j 
ir mnenetions Wf auived. 466 box 1086 woods. photographers who think they have something of 
Poetry, 1%c per line. Rates on 20,000 words or interest. Pay on acceptance at $1 for snapshots, 
more. Mailed flat. $3 for regular action photos and $5 for exceptional 
MARY E. HILL studio work. 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 





Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 401 California 
St., San Francisco, Calif., call their bi-monthly 





TYPING SERVICE house organ, Fireman’s Fund Record; use disaster 
Writers: Your manuscripts typed promptly, accu- picture that points an insurance moral ; “fires, marine 
rately. Efficient service. 40c per thousand words; disasters, automobile wrecks, rioting, fire apparatus, 
lc per line for poetry; carbon copy free. Extra fire fighting pictures and industrial scenes that tell 
carbons, five cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. an insurance story.” This company writes all types 

GRACE D. FORD of insurance, excepting life insurance. Payment 
801 S, Galena Ave. Dixon, Il. ranges from $2.40 to as high as $12 per photo. 








Address W. Stanley Pearce, Publicity Dept. 
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Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis., buy for their 
bi-monthly house magazine, The Louis Allis Mes- 
senger, photos of their motors doing unusual jobs 
or operating special machinery. Prefer 8x10 prints 
for which they pay $5 each. Address Van B. 
Hooper, Sales Service Dept. 





Independent Salesman Magazine, Martin E. 
Siegel, Editor, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is running low on manuscripts on hand. The editor 
can use articles of interest to direct salespeople. 
These should be from 1,000 to 1,500 words in length, 
interviews with successful house-to-house or store- 
to-store salespeople, special interviews of sales- 
people who have overcome great handicaps, new 
ideas on sales technique, and fiction with a selling 
slant. 

Payments of 14c to lc per word made on publi- 
cation. Photographs or cartoons paid for at from 
$1 to $2 each. All material must be particularly 
slanted to interest agents and salespeople. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Writer’s Digest, published monthly at Cincinnati, 

Ohio, for State of Ohio, Hamilton County. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. M. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
Writer’s Digest, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—Edward Rosenthal, 22 East Twelfth St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Editor—R. K. Abbott, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Business Manager—Aron M. Mathieu, 22 East Twelfth 

Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be given.) 

Writer’s Digest Publishing Co., Inc., 22 East Twelfth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward Rosenthal, President; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Vice-President; Wilbert Rosenthal, 
Treasurer; Louise Thelan, Secretary; legal address of 
all being 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: 


None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of 


September, 1934. 
ie A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 
(My commission expires December 30, 1986.) 








Playwriti 

Enroll in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
four-month individual course in 
playwriting. The price is only $1.00 
complete, including both the 
course and the individual criticisms 
of the work you are assigned. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


@ The course itself is written by Eugene Wal- 
ter, author of "The Easiest Way,” "Paid in 
Full," "The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” and 
a score of Hollywood and Broadway hits. It 
it is the best course on playwriting available. 


@ The course consists of 10 assignments cov- 
ering every branch of playwriting. As an in- 
troduction to the course, Mr. Walter gives 
each student a sound working idea of back- 
stage work before proceeding into play- 
writing itself. 


@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with 
an individual lesson for you to do. Your les- 
son depends on what you want to do, and 
what your talents are. 


@ Each of your lessons is carefully read and 
criticized by us. They are returned to you 
with our detailed constructive remarks. 


@ Each student completes a three-act play be- 
fore completing the course. Extra time is 
given if requested at no cost. The course is 
sold on a money back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of most of the 
members of our staff, and we enjoy 
working and criticizing plays. We men- 
tion this fact because obviously no indi- 
vidual course in playwriting could be 
given profitably for $10. We reserve 
the right to cancel any enrollment by 
sending the student his money back 100 
per cent. 


TO ENROLL send your check for $10 to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. There is no other 
fee of any kind. 


Writer’s Digest 


22 East 12th Street - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITE VERSE? NEED HELP? 


Let Me Analyze Your Work 


Contributor to Good Housekeeping, Century, Lit- 
erary Digest, Poetry, Sat. Review of Literature, 
Poet Lore, Gypsy, Lyric, Harp, St. Nicholas, Child 
Life, Kansas City Star, Moult’s Best Poems, Braith- 
waite’s Anthologies, with ten years’ experience 
saee Ee ooea selling —_ criticising poems, I can tell you 
what is about your work and what is faulty, 
how you —- improve it, whether it is marketable 
and if so where. 5c a line. Enclose return envelope. 


GRACE DAWSON 


765 Mar Vista Pasadena, Calif. 


POSTPAID — GUARANTEED — QUICK SERVICE 

wars. ee BOND — 500 sheets 8%xll— 16 lb. 

HAMMERMILL BOND—500 sheets 8%xll—16 lb. 

ar oe CLASP ENVELOPES—25 9x12 and 25 9%x12% 
$1.20. Other sizes proportionately low. 

Write <> complete free list of extra values in typewriter rib- 
bons, erasers, carbon, etc. 

FRAZER PRESS, Box 45-P 








$1.25; 20 


N. Topeka, Kansas 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, le per line; carbon copy. 
Experienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism 
and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 


WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, etc., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 

SSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 2004 
Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 
New and profitable. 











plan for authors. 


LL SELL YOUR STORY! 


Located in the heart of New York’s publishing district, I meet 
editors face to face daily—and have been selling SEEMINGLY 
HOPELESS STORIES for my clients since 1927. Take ad- 
vantage of my PERSONAL AGENCY SERVICE. Fees mod- 
erate. Recommended by editors. Send for circular. Let a 
LIVE, EFFICIENT AGENT WORK FOR YOU. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. 0. Box 63, Station “H’’ EW YORK CITY 


The Poet’s Calendar 


HANGS ON THE WALL 
An Ideal Poet’s Medium e Send for Circular 


76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 
HOME STUDY COURSES 0, Extension De- 
Dartment offers Com- 
prehensive Home-Study Courses, leading to Degrees in Arts and 
Sciences; Education; Writing; Psychology; Analytical and In- 
Seateiat Chemistry; Business and Commerce; Law; Theology; 
jomics; Agriculture; Engineering; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Automotive, Aeronautical; also courses in Business 
Training; Accounting; Banking and Finance; Advertising; Sales 
Management; Public Speaking; Languages; Radio; Navigation 
and Seamanship, Many others. Low Cost. Easy Terms. Cata- 
logue FREE. 
MeKinley-Roosevelt University, 4205 Clarendon Ave., Chicago 


AUTHORS’ —_ 
WANTED!!! $., MANUSCRIPTS 


Attractive work on an excellent grade, rag-content 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
=. ngs —— = wager ad yo ry Poetry, 
cents per line. Books at a discount. All 
mailed flat. Try me. — 


BELLE H. REYNOLDS, Literary Typist 
95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


























DIGEST 


Writing Vital Pages 
(Continued from page 32) 


velopment of the idea, and thus when he 
writes, is able to summon for his narrative 
a rich flow of emotional association. The im- 
portant thing for the learning writer to re- 
member is that the guide in all this process 
was not any technical skill alone, any knowl- 
edge of slants and markets—although these 
might contribute to the desired end. The 
key to the whole process lies in the writer's 
ability to recognize and connect with his own 
deepest response, and to focus his manipula- 
tions on rousing in himself the feeling which 
gets results. 

How can skill in making this connection 
be developed? Here are two suggestions : 

1. Write much of things that rouse your 
feeling. Don’t try to plot such notes and 
sketches; your objective in these studies 
should be to get yourself accustomed to chan- 
neling emotion through your fingers to your 
paper. A writer has solved half his prob- 
lems when this habit is established. Quan- 
tity writing of this type, writing in which 
you know your own feeling is genuine and 
spontaneous, will almost surely mean prog- 
ress. 

2. Develop as wide a range as possible 
of tricks of combining ideas, and thus in- 
creasing your chances of hitting upon some 
emotion-stirring slot. Your technique will 
provide some of these methods. Analyzing 
materials, intensifying dramatic conflict or 
striking situation—these processes are stim- 
ulating. Keep a notebook and files, filled 
with notes of events which in some degree 
have stirred you. 

One last word. How to learn skillfully 
to fuse notes, sketches of people and places, 
into a full-length draft, when you have a 
plot that has roused you, that you feel has 
the right connection? The practical answer 
is: Don’t indulge your curiosity about theory 
at this point; don’t formulate, plan, or hy- 
pothesize; set your plot outline before you 
and write your first rough draft hell-bent. I 
don’t think I’d even pause to consult any of 
the preliminary sketches and fragments 
that you may have prepared in incubating 
the idea. If your rough draft, on being read 
over the following day, shows any symptoms 
of life, study your notes carefully and write 
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the story again, this time incorporating the 
best of the notes. If still further drafts seem 
necessary, they may be written more slowly, 
and in the end, you should not re-write at 
all, but merely proof-read and edit. 

Above all, remember this: If any draft of 
your story, on being read, seems to you 
chronically ailing, stuffed with words, ur- 
gently needing surgical attention in vital 
organs, take it promptly to the nearest ash 
can and drop it therein without a tear. Don’t 
clutter your desk with sickly writings, but 
never hesitate to write them! Learning 
means experiment, means cultivating fluency 
from practice, means a patiently built up 
dexterity in coordinating many nervous con- 
trols as you write. Write! Use the waste- 
basket and a severe critic if you can find 
one, but write first and worry afterwards. 
Don’t worry before writing. And don’t ask 
someone to give you a habit which can come 
only from your own work, 


“If you get a bunch of writers together, 
without any other types of people the effect 
is dreary in any country .. . Like the leach, 
a writer is a varmint that can’t get any sus- 
tenance from his own kind . . . Of course 
you can’t help getting to be friends with 
some of them; then you stop thinking of 
them as writers, and it’s all right’”—John 
Dos Passos in THE AMERICAN SPECTATOR. 

“There is a fixation of all textbook writers 
that a subject must be sectioned off into les- 
sons, with questions at the end of each. Why 
must the story (in history) be interrupted 
at every point by a set of maddening ques- 
tions ?’—James M. Cain in THE N. Y. AMERI- 
CAN. 

“The notion that all good writers are 
engaged in writing professionally is far from 
true ; some of the best that the Republic has 
produced in my time are too modest to bust 
into print, or too wise. From an American 
engineer marooned in a remote camp in 
Mexico I have received from time to time 
comments on current affairs that show him 
to be an editorial writer of the highest skill, 
though he probably doesn’t know it, and 
from a man laid low by tuberculosis in South 
Africa I once received a series of letters on 
biological topics that revealed a first-rate 
scientific intelligence going to waste”.—H. 
L. Mencken in VANITY - FAIR. 
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P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


PERSONAL SUBMISSION TO ALL THE 
NEW YORK CITY MARKETS 

I have just received a personal request for 
novelettes or short novels suitable for mo- 
tion picture production, from a large picture 
company. This material DOES NOT and 
WILL NOT have to be in scenario form. 
My fee for handling this special request ma- 
terial will be $2.00 per script regardless of 
length. 10% sales commission. 

SEE MY REGULAR ADVERTISEMENT IN 

OCTOBER ISSUE OF WRITER’S DIGEST 
GENERAL P. O. BOX 101, NEW YORK CITY 








We publish, print, criticize, type 


and sell stories and books. Screen, stage, and radio 
skits. Send $1.00 and return postage with manu- 
scripts. We will either buy, sell on commission or 
criticize and return your manuscript. Safe with us. 


HARRY CARSCALLEN 
Kimlin Drive Glendale, California 








FREDERICK PALMER 


Criticises and sells all kinds of manuscripts. 
Send stamp for complete information. 
Highest record of success. Estab. 1917. 


1671 N. Western Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 











.... Hot Off The Press! 


And the Press is Still Smoking! 
€ 


“WRITING THE SEX NOVEL 
—1934-"35 MODEL” 


(Privately Printed) 
A collaboration by two of the most vigorous 
of the younger sex novelists 


ANTHONY SCOTT & ELLIOTT STORM 


Author of: Author 4; 
Test of Virtue” “Two Tickets West’ 
**Mardi Gras Madness” **Party of The Third Part” 
"The Fountain of Passion” (Tentative title) 
(1935 publication) (In preparation) 


Eight full chapters disclosing the actual methods we 
use in PLANNING, WRITING, and SELLING our own 
successful novels. 

Containing ACTUAL WORKING SYNOPSES of 
three novels published in 1934, and two to be released 
early in 1935. Showing how the novel takes form: First 
synopsis: Changes demanded by the publisher, and_ the 
manner in which these changes are made. 

NO HOOEY! NO PROLIX GENERALIZATIONS! 
NO AMBIGUOUS AMORPHISMS! TRUTH 
about writing sex novels, stripped of all theories and 
camouflage. 

A searching analysis of five novels from PLOT- 
PLASM to FORMAT. 

A DOLLAR BILL brings you the book postpaid for a 
three-day free examination under an unconditional money- 
back guarantee. 

Y can’t lose! We don't want your dollar if you 
don’t want our book. 

Address all communications direct to: 
ANTHONY SCOTT & ELLIOTT STORM 
P. O. Box No. 1470, Little River Station 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 16) 
The purpose is to promote better under- 
standing between the two nations. It is plan- 
ned to make it unusual from a typographical 

point of view. 

The first religious pictorial magazine has 
just been put out — Catholic Missions, a 
quarterly of which nearly three million copies 
were printed in the first issue. This is said 
to be the biggest rotogravure job ever done 
in the United States. The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, 462 Madison Avenue. 

A new tabloid called Book News is to 
appear this coming month, thirty-two pages, 
edited by Cornelia Strassburg and Hannah 
Dorner. It will be distributed through the 
book stores. 

Dr. George S. Counts of Columbia University 
is editor of a new monthly journal, The Social 
Frontier. Members of the faculty of Teachers’ 
College form the board of directors. 

Health Digest is a new magazine being 
edited by Dr. Joseph F. Montague, 139 East 
36th Street, well known for his books as 
well as for his professional standing. 

Those Daily True Stories in the New 
York Journal are largely staff written. 

Just to end on a merry note, I’ll mention 
the new tabloid magazine which Allen Klein 
and Sidney Rothstein are planning for No- 
vember. It is to be called The Lunatic 
Herald, and they crave manuscripts that are 
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“mad, hilarious, and romping.” You can ad- 
dress them, if you feel that way, at 984 
Kelly Street, New York. 


Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 
By Ira J. GILBERT 

R. HEYWOOD COMPANY, 263 

Ninth Avenue, New York City, 

© will be in the market for Christmas 

sentiments about November 15th. Verses 

submitted to this firm should be very im- 

personal and the lines should be short. This 

is so important the Editor calls attention to 

the fact. Their rate is 50c per line, payable 
about one week after acceptance. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 
22nd St., New York, N. Y., are at present 
considering Birthday and Christmas mate- 
rial. While they use the friendly and senti- 
mental type of verse, they also require a 
large number of the snappy, continuity and 
novelty type. All material should be of a 
friendly and general character so that it may 
be used for any type of design or member 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By expert typist, accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Good quality bond paper, and 
carbon copy. Mailed flat. Book lengths, 30c per 
thousand words; poetry, lc per line. First class 
work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 














JOUR CLIENTS SELL! 


sale. 





novels, 


55 W. 42ND STREET 


Because we are an editorially-recognized agency 
our advance “tips” are fruitful! This, combined 
with our alert marketing methods and construc- 
tive assistance helps our clients, both old and 
new, to SELL THEIR STORIES! 


WHAT WE’VE DONE FOR OTHERS 


WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Try us! We are helping hundreds of professional 
and new authors open the editor’s door! We 
help you get personal consideration for your 
manuscripts, 
SEND US your short stories, serials, novels, 
books—we sell them or tell you why. 

OUR RATE—Placement and complete criticism—60c per 


thousand words. Minimum fee—$2.00. Fee refunded on 
Commission on sales — 10%. 


Don’t hit and miss—BE SURE! 


Lower rates for 
books. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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of a family without so specifying in the 
verse. The rate is 25c per line. Get into a 
huddle with M. H. Fuld. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., usually begins the building of 
their Christmas and New Year lines in 
November. They prefer four-line verses and 
are particularily fond of humor, and don’t 
make it broad. A little whimsicality goes 
well here. The rate is 50c per line. 

Miss Mary E. Johnson, Editor, Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Grand Avenue and Walnut 
at 26th, Kansas City, Missouri, recently sent 
out a call for the following Christmas “Spe- 
cials”: Friendly, For Anyone, Semi-formal, 
Sacred, Juvenile, Teacher, Money Enclosure 
(comic, novelty and formal), Comic Baby’s 
First Christmas, Someone I Love, Sweet- 
heart, Some Mighty fine Folks, From 
Whole Family, From All of Us, New 
Friend, Sympathy, Birthday; German, 
French, Swedish and Norwegian verses; 
Mother, Mom, Our Mother, Juvenile Daddy, 
Mother and Father, Son, Wife, both serious 
and comic; Husband, both serious and 
comic; Aunt, Grandmother, Grandfather, 
Grandmother and Grandfather, From Both 
of Us, Your First Christmas Together, Pas- 
tor, Priest, Nun, To You Indoors, Doctor, 
Nurse, Boss, Employer, Niece, Nephew, 
Cousin. Hall Brothers pay 50c per line and 
Miss Johnson is a very fine Editor to work 
with. 

Mrs, E. W. Beach, Editor, The Bromfield 
Publishers, 12 High Street, Brookline Vil- 
lage, Massachusetts, has been buying Christ- 
mas material, both relative and general. 
Bromfield pays 50c per line and shares “top 
spot” with two other firms when it comes to 
prompt reports. 

The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been out of the market 
for a short while, but will be buying again by 
the time you read this. H. M. Rose, Jr., the 
Editor, buys only the unusual, but he will 
pay more than his usual 25c per line for de- 
serving material. 

Unusual Everyday material and general 
Christmas and New Year sentiments of a 
“neutral” flavor will find a ready market 
with C. B. Lovewell, Editor, McKenzie En- 
graving Company, 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. McKenzie 
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FOR SHORT 


NEW MARKETS stories 


Not Generally Known to Writers 

Stories rejected by the better paying maga- 
zines due to being overstocked are what we 
need. Commission of 10% payable after sale. 
Honest, efficient criticism free. 

Reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. 
Fee waived when we sell a few of your stories. 

Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste 
a dollar in misguided postage. 


Chamber of Commerce reference. 
* 1400 satisfied clients. 


Years of continuous advertising in Writ- 
er’s Digest. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Sales Department Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
BEAUTIFUL ELITE TYPE 


Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Extra first and last 
sheets. Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
Every page proof-read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 
20% discount on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALEY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘eream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, — etc. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 

SPECIAL—subucription now HALF PRICE—only = Der year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
3 for $1.00 


Karolton Klasp Envelopes—32 Ib. 
20 9”x12” dl - on alee seseud $1.00 


Hammermill Bond aper— 
500 Sheets Byatt 2 es 1.25 
500 oe 8i4"x11", 20 bo mee hadispbnewens 1.65 


paid — Guara 
THE CLOTH PRODUCTS co. 
10 N. Steuben Chanute, Kansas 


$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 
Booklet describing 100 Magazine Markets, 


stamps or silver. 
Ten Lessons in Camera Journalism..........0+0s000 50c 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 





20c; 








48 West 18th Street New York 
Send us your manuscript for 
ABSOLUTELY FREE reading 


FREE @ @ & and report as to its sales pos- 


sibilities. Expert criticism, revision, and typing service. 
Unexcelled sales service. Unsuitable work promptly re- 
turned. Send us your old, rejected manuscripts as well as 
your new ones. It costs you nothing and we may be able 
to sell them for you. Return postage for Ms. plus sep- 
arate stamped self-addressed envelope for report must ac- 
company all work submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no 
obligation. WHY SHOULD YOU PAY AN EXORBITANT 
FEE FOR AN OPINION AS TO YOUR SCRIPT'S SALA- 
BILITY WHEN WE WILL GIVE YOU THE SAME SERVICE 
FOR NOTHING? If you have ever been stung by the old 
“reading fee" method, we cordially invite you fo try 
our service. It will be a revelation to you. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 
BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 
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RADIO WRITERS 


Send your scripts fo... 


RADIO WRITERS LABORATORY 


53 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Immediate market for suitable quarter hour and 
half hour dramas. Handling and revision fee, 
$1.00 per script. 








THE PLOT BUILDER! 
Anendless source ONLY 
of plot suggestions for short 50 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. Cc 
Compact and complete. Postpaid 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 











$18,250.00 
In Story Sales 


To The Hollywood Talking Picture 
Studios During The Past Fiscal Year 


OUR EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVES, 

WERTHEIM & NORTON, ARE SELLING A 

CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE OF STORIES 
TO THIS GREAT MARKET. 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

i producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY 1S THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in he there are more 
than a score of active In ependent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and __— submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc- 
tion needs. 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 

Hollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 

TURE PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 

the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 

—_. we are in a position to know of the 
mediate story requirements. 


We invite the tintin of manuscripts in any 

form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
U. S. COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 

ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can you find such a 
thoroughly practical and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY," describing in de- 
tail the opportunities as they exist TODAY. No 

cost or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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pays 25c per line and the reports are very 
prompt. 

At last information, Miss Becky Wads- 
worth, Editor, The Stanley Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, was buying Christ- 
mas and Everyday material. She wishes to 
review unusual material only, and pays 50c 
per line for it. 

Here are a few more publishers of “boxed 
assortments” of Christmas cards. The 
Editor has not been in correspondence with 
all of them, but a number have advised they 
would be only too glad to review material 
sometime around the first of the year. 

Waltham Art Publishers, Winthrop Build- 
ing, Corner Washington and Water Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 

Supreme Greeting Card Co., Nutting 
Road, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
The Leecraft Studio, 2417 W. 

Spokane, Washington. 

Bell Engraving Company, Inc., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Thistle Engraving & Publishing Co., P. 
O. Box 660, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Detroit Greeting Card Co., 
ward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 

There is quite a decided difference in the 
sentiments used on boxed assortment cards 
and the conventional type. They are of a 
more or less neutral nature and every boxed 
assortment of Christmas Cards contains at 
least one or two religious cards, so it is well 
to submit this type of verse, too. A novelty 
or suggestion for a cut-out is oftimes wel- 
comed. 

Other good markets at this time are: The 


Pacific, 


21 Howard 


%338 Wood- 


Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Massachusetts; George C. 
Whitney Co., 6% Union St., Worcester, 


Mass. ; Buzza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 
1000 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling True Detective Stories 
(Continued from page 28) 


collection of rejection slips. 

Be exceedingly careful, too, to avoid libel. 
Go over your story and see if you have 
written anything likely to give offense to 
someone. It isn’t sufficient that you can 
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prove the truth of your statement. Libel 
consists of malicious defamation. Editors 
are not buying potential libel suits. It costs 
money to defend them, even though you win. 

Try to make everyone of whom you 
write, with the exception of the criminal, 
feel kindly toward the magazine; most per- 
sons are extremely sensitive about what is 
written about them. 

In telling your story, never get ahead of 
the detective. Go along with him in his 
attempt to solve the mystery, but never dis- 
close facts of which at the time he is ig- 
norant. It is even better when practical to 
j | withhold kowledge which he has acqured, 

which might lead the reader to a current sol- 
ution prematurely and thus spoil your story. 

The McFadden publications and Startling 
Detectives magazine will furnish you with 
blank forms upon which you may outline the 
story which you propose to write. If the 
story has already been published, or if for 
any reason the editor deems the case un- 
suitable for his purpose, you will be so ad- 
vised and thus saved the effort of writing an 
unsaleable story. I always advise sending 
a query first on a true crime story, stating 
i what you have, a brief synopsis, and what 

photographs you can get. 








For Markets—Please turn to page 44 
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Radio Letter 
By Jack HANLEY 


R. GEORGE BARRY, program director of 

WFAS (White Plains, N. Y.) is snowed 

under with script submissions. Until they 
can work their way from under the present pile 
of scripts they will be temporarily out of the 
market. 

Several continuity editors asked me to impress 
script writers with the necessity of choosing, 
judiciously, the scripts to be sent out. A station 
receiving a flood of scripts with a »-ry low per- 
centage of available ones will be inclined to dis- 
courage outside submissions entirely. /t is to the 
writer’s own advantage to be sure of the value of 
scripts he submits, particularly in the radio field 
where so much material is staff written. Stations 
do want scripts, but they do not enjoy seeing 
obviously unusuable stuff. Don’t send in short 
stories for radio consideration, and if you have 

> doubt about the merits of your offering check it 
with programs appearing on the air. If possible 
show it to someone at your local station, or get 
a criticism from a reputable agent before sub- 
mitting; particularly if you intend it for one of 
the bigger stations. I mention this only because 
of the complaints from many program directors 
at the percentage of obviously unusable scripts and 
cost of reading same. 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Let me tell you why your. story was returned. 
Reading and opinion a dollar for each five thousand 
words of story, with postage. Careful and competent 
revision three dollars and postage for five thousand 
words; additional, fifty cents a thousand. 

Author of novels and magazine stories. Long a 
reader for the famous publishing house of Little, 
Brown & Company, publishers of four of my novels. 
Staff writer for Street & Smith. Recommended by 
F. E. Blackwell, their editor-in-chief. 

Let me help you with your novels. I will give you 
aid worth your while at rates that are reasonable. 


P. O. BOX 88 BOSTON, MASS. 








POEMS ¢- SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Seoes for I diate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 











Poets... Learn To Sell Your Poems 


For introductory purposes to the readers of Writer’s Digest, 
the guidance course, ‘‘Art of Paymarketing,”’ written by an 
experienced editor and critic, is available to qualified poets, 
for a limited time only at $10. Those wishing to enroll 
please send two short poems, and stamped, addressed en- 
velope, for particulars. General criticism, 3 cents a line. 


Edith Mirick, 3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
Former editor of Star-Dust, the poetry journal. 








PHOTO-MARKETS = tH» EpiTIoN 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid for fifty 
cents. Descriptive circular “10-W” free. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and novels 
pave the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I have 
professionally prepared for publication. I will revise and re- 
write your stories, giving them new life, appeal, charm. Re- 
turned to you typed and with one carbon copy. Terms, $1 for 
first thousand words, 60 cents for each additional thousand. 
Write for discount on book-length manuscripts. 


EDITH M. CUMMINS 
(Formerly Edith M. Naill) Edgerton, Missouri 











WRITER'S SUPPLIES 


Specials from our General Catalogue. Low Prices Still Prevail. 

Our best grade ‘‘Heavy Duty’? Typewriter Ribbons, any ma- 
chine, 64 cents each or three for $1.65. Full length. Corona 
and } oe “Shorts,” 45¢ each, three for $1.15. Heavy 
ink 


nked. 
Heavy Wt. 28 lb. Karolton Envelopes, Open end, heavy 
gummed—9x12 and 9%x12%, 25 of either size 50c, 25 each 
size 95c, 50 each size $1.75. 

Medium Wt. 24 Ib. Karoltons—9xl2 and 9%x12%, 25 of 
either size 45c, 25 of each size 85c, 50 each size $1.65. 
6x9 and 6%x9%, 25 of either size 28c, 25 each size 45¢, 
each size 85c. No. 10 and 11, 25 of either size 28c, 25 each 
size 45c, 50 each size 85c. 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
Atlantic or Hammermill Bond, 8%xl1—A_ splendid siiret, 
watermarked, 20 lb. wt. Reams, 500 sheets, $1.48 boxed. 
Send for our general Catalogue. 
We pay the postage anywhere east of Rocky Mts. West of 
the Rockies, add 10% to envelopes and ribbons, 15% to Mss. 
paper. 


A.D. FREESE & SON, Always Reliable, Upland, Ind, 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


SELL THE VERSE YOU WRITE — 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM 


My student’s verse is selling to national quality 
magazines and poetry journals. Send three short 
poems, one dollar, and a three cent stamp for hon- 
est advice. My aim: more good poetry for the 
editors, less poor poetry written. 

(Contributor to The Nation, The New Tete. 
Literary Digest, Christian Science Monitor, F. 
A.’s “Conning Tower,” Saturday Review of 8 Ma 
ture, American Poetry Journal, Voices, Thomas 
Moult’s Best Poems, etc., etc.) 


345 So. Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 








Learn to Write 
Humor 


Popular humorists earn as high as $150,000 
yearly. I teach how—and I assist capable 
students to make connection with a syndi- 
— supplying witty features, columns, 

tc., to newspapers and magazines. If you 
have a sense of humor and a flair for writ- 
ing, ask by mail for free brochure “W.” 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Screen Stories Take New Trend! 


Reform crusade brings urgent quest for clean stories from 
writers everywhere. It means a quick and ready market 
for authors known and unknown. 

The original screen story is in greater demand than ever 
before, because studios are faced with the problem of mak- 
ing on hag schedules which will meet the new censorship de- 


ee ecditors know that through my access to original new ma- 
terial, I can supply this demand. They therefore call on 
me for special types of stories when need 

Perhaps YOUR story is now just what producers are 
seeking. But unless it is presented by an accredited agent, 
it will never reach the screen 

Write at once for my FREE booklet, which explains this 
Profitable fleld of writing. 

No copyright or revision plan! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. 24—6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
Suite 215 Hollywood, California 








FOUND 


A typist with a. heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 















yRELIABLE SALES SERVICE 
U.S. A. — ENGLAND 


Established 1926 


We sell thousands of dollars worth of Short 
Stories, Novelettes, Novels, Serials, and Arti- 
cles, each year. Our London office has devel- 
oped large foreign market, both for originals 
and clipped published material. Preliminary 
fees lowest in field. Our O*W*L plan cuts 
cost to less than submitting direct. Particu- 
lars for stamp. Address 


CHAS. ROY COX, INC. 
995-D East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 
~ a 



























HAVE received so many inquiries regarding 

the timing of a script that I’ll offer the infor- 
mation here: 

The only accurate way to determine playing time 
is to read the script as it will be played, holding a 
watch on yourself. Figuring roughly, a 15-min- 
ute script should run about eight or nine pages, 
typed in the most usual format, and a half-hour 
script about 18 to 20 pages. This means with 
character’s names in left margin; speeches single- 
spaced, double-spaced between. A few other tips 
that bear repetition are: 

Keep the cast of characters down to about four 
or five especially in scripts offered for sustaining 
programs—that is, not commercials. 

Be sure your scripts are typed neatly and legibly. 

Always enclose return postage on self-addressed 
envelope. 

Bear in mind that since radio is not visual your 
characters must be identified by judicious use of 
their names in the dialogue as well as by tricks of 
speech which identify them. 

Keep individual speeches short—broken up into 
dialogue, not monologue. 


INCE WMCA was last mentioned here there 

have been some changes in the personnel. Mr. 
John Clark, another of the C. B. S. alumni now at 
that station, is continuity director replacing Mr. 
Stafford. 

Mr, Clark tells me that WMCA (and the af- 
filiated American Broadcasting System) is some- 
what in the process of settling down and their 
present needs may vary considerably. 

“We have at present,” Mr. Clark said, “several 
dramatic sustaining features. There is the Negro 
character serial, Dismat Swamp, which is some- 
what similar in type to the JouN Herny program; 
BLoop AND THUNDER, a self-explanatory title, and 
Tue Op Opr’y House which presents old-time 
melodramas. In slapstick comedy we have the 
Witp Goose CHAsE, which was formerly heard 
as the Nirwit Hour on Columbia. So long as 
these appear on the American Network there will 
be no immediate need for similar programs.” 

Mr. Clark suggests that writers who submit to 
WMCA check, if possible, on their sustaining pro- 
grams and then govern themselves accordingly. 
Unlike a commercial show, a sustaining program 
may be removed at any time. On the other hand, 
if the present horror-mystery BLoop anp THUNDER 
meets with a particularly enthusiastic response it 
may make WMCA horror-conscious and open the 
field for more of the same. 

I asked about one-shots. 

“At present WMCA has no available time to 
present complete dramas and therefore we are 
not in the market for them,” Mr. Clark said. 

They will be glad to read cleverly done comedy- 
drama, well-written Westerns—provided they are 
not the hackneyed type, domestic and humai-in- 
terest scripts and love stories. All series. They 
will also consider good commercial show ideas in 
synopsis form. If Mr. Clark likes the idea in 
synopsis the writer must be prepared to submit a 
complete script. 

And this is a tip worth considering: The Amer- 
ican Broadcasting System is the only network that 
takes liquor advertising, so I would guess that a 
really good show idea along these lines might find 
an interested reading here, where it would not be 
considered on the other networks. 
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IFTEEN years ago, the Criticism Department 
of WRITER'S DIGEST was established. Since 
its inception, it has been instrumental in the 

success of thousands of writers throughout the 
world. Our clients include men and women in all 
walks of life; the type of scripts we service in- 





cludes verse, plays, articles, novels, short stories, 
serials, feature — everything except movie sce- 
narios. 


A WRITER'S DIGEST criticism is at all times frank, 
honest, and to the point. It includes revision sug- 
gestions, a detailed analysis of the script, specific 
constructive criticisms, concrete marketing ad- 
vice, and a discussion of your own native literary 
talent. On scripts under 5,000 words we complete 
our service inside of ten days. 


= THE RATES of the Criticism Depart- 

WRI i E; R c ment of WRITER'S DIGEST are $1 
for EACH thousand words up to 

5,000 words. After 5,000 words the 

D I G E i F 6 fee is 60c for each 1,000 words. 
Terms are cash with script. If the 


22 East 12th Street  (27,4,c1,00 whe Hil ber 
CINCINNATI, OHIO check. 
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Address your scripts to: Dramatic Dept., Station 
WMCA, 1598 Broadway, New York City. _ 

I understand from Radio Events, one of the 
foremost script syndicates, that many stations over 
the country are organizing Little Theatre groups— 
which is good news for script writers. The present 
trend seems to be increasingly toward “flesh” 
entertainment as opposed to recorded programs. 
Radio Events does not read unsolicited scripts, 

But speaking of radio trends, a tendency worth 
noticing is the increasing use of radio series which 
set a definite mood or atmosphere. For awhile 
murder and horror was the vogue. While the 
murder market still holds up other angles appear 
which, generally speaking, indicate a definite type 
script has the edge over a nondescript story. A 
voodoo play has recently opened in New York, 
for example, and many stations have made known 
their interest in a good voodoo series. Watch the 
general trends and your sales will increase. 





Trade and Class Markets 
By Joun P. Lyons 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York. 
(Daily; 5c.) Is “interested in coverage in addition 
to what we already have by correspondents.” Wants 
news about banks and bankers, paying 10c per inch 
for news and $1 to $3 for photos. 

American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Wk.; 15c.) Welcomes contributions from 
all who are interested in outdoor recreations, and 
discussions for the betterment and elevation of 
sportsmanship, free from personalities. Depart- 
ments in the magazine are game and shooting, fish 
and fishing, natural history, travel and kennel. The 
last one includes bird dog trials and sporting breeds 
on the show bench, breeding and everything per- 
taining to canine interests. Articles, preferably 
illustrated, vary from 2,000 to 5,000 words and 
interested in “dogs principally, and game birds and 
fish.” Pay on publication at “%c per word, $2 per 
photo. 

Ambition, a house organ published monthly by 
the International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., want interviews and “success” write-ups 
of International students. Word limit 1,700 words, 
usually with about five photographs. Payment is 
at time of acceptance, lc per word and $2 per 
photo. Editor Floyd B. Foster has printed a folder 
showing how to prepare his type of story. When 
requesting it, enclose sufficient postage. 

Air World, 1207 RCA Bldg., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. (Mo.; 25c.) This magazine 
succeeds Air Transportation, Airway Age, Airports 
and Airlines and Aircraft Servicing. Editor H. R. 
Tucker states, “Always interested in short new: 
items, 100 to 200 words, preferably with photo, 
new type planes, action flight pictures, any or all 
flying operations. 1,000 to 2,000 word feature ar- 
ticles, air travel, etc.” Pay on publication at Ic 
per word, $1 to $5 per photo. 

American Photography, 428 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Mo.; 25c.) “Generally ov erstocked, 
but’ pay $3 per printed page for informative tech- 
nical articles and inspirational amateur subjects.” 

Jewish Daily Forward, 175 E. Broadway, New 
York. (Daily and Sunday newspaper.) Receive 
various news service, but does “consider news items 
of Jewish cultural interest and features on political 
and cultural subjects.” 

Style, 257 Fifth Ave., New York. (Bi-Mo.: 
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35c.) Catherine Cleary, Editor. Directed to the 
Smart American Woman, telling all about style 
in clothes, hats, shoes, bags, gloves, jewelry, coif- 
fures, interior decorating, entertaining, travel, etc. 
Pay lc a word, $3 per photo, on publication, for 
features, the length of which depends upon the 
subject. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, now at 40 E. 49th St., 
New York. (Mo.; 50c.) Single photos, illustrated 
articles up to 2,500 words. International and little 
theatre activities, stage arts, stage design, make-up 
and costume stories, production news from pro- 
fessional and little theatres. “Past, present and 
future of any theatre subject.” 

Table Talk, a semi-monthly syndicated house 
magazines distributed by retail grocers, published 
by French Stamats, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Pay 
up to as high as $10 for exceptional photos of food 
to illustrate recipes and other articles. Suggest 
new recipes be cooked up and thus secure bizarre 
or striking photos. Also photos of table settings and 
foods ready for the table. Illustrated articles, 500 
to 1,500 words “on any features of interest to 
homemakers.” Pay on acceptance at 1c to 2c per 
word. 

Perfect Home, Care French Stamats, Inc, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Is a monthly distributed as house 
magazine by individual realtors, builders and lum- 
ber companies. Illustrated articles, 500 to 1,500 
words, on home construction, home improvements, 
preferably with “before” and “after” snapshots, 
plumbing, heating, recreation rooms, gardens, 
landscaping, lighting, interior decorating, furnish- 
ings, residence designs, in fact “all subjects defi- 
nitely allied with the home. Pay on acceptance 
Ic to 2c per word, $2 to $10 per photo. 

Sporting Goods Journal, just changed hands and 
is now at 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. (Mo.; 
35c). 500 to 600 word news items, with or with- 
out photos, about prominent buyers, manufacturers 
and factory agents in this trade. Pay on publica- 
tion at 4c per word and up, $1 to $2 per photo. 

Modern Cemetery, 214 S. Church St., Rockford, 
Ill., is the new address of Park and Cemetery 
and Landscape Gardening, formerly of Madison, 
Wis. (Mo.; 50c.) Directed to cemetery managers. 
No news items but would pay Ic per word on 
acceptance for articles, 1,000 to 2,000 words tu 
interest this reader group. 

Paper Industry, now at 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo.; 25c.) Directed to the paper 
manufacturer only. Not much interested in news 
items, excepting association activities, but do con- 
sider articles, 2,000 to 2,500 words, on subjects of 
“practical, educational character to production 
executives.” Pay on publication at “approximately 
Yc per word.” 

National Parent-Teacher, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. (Mo.; 15c. ) This is the new 
title for Child Welfare. Frances Ullman, Assistant 
Editor, advises, “we are accepting very little now 
in articles, poetry, etc., and prefer query before 
submissions. We are the only official magazine of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Buy no news items. Articles up to 2,500 words, 
scientifically correct, but written in non-academic 
style, on the home and the school, parent-child 
relationships, behavior problems, leisure-time ac- 
tivities and other subjects. The magazine is de- 
voted to the rearing and edication of children. 
Pay on acceptance at %c per word, poetry 10c 
per line, photos $1 to $3. 
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Canadian Magazines 


The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Canada. Rev. 
J. I. Bergin, S. J,. Editor. Issued monthly; 10 
cents a copy; $1.00 a year. Catholic Family 
Monthly. “We are interested in good short stories, 
about four a month. Hackneyed old ‘miracle’, vo- 
cation, money concealed in Aunt Emma’s old crayon 
portrait, and such threadbare devices are not 
wanted. We do want stories developing useful 
yarns that leave readers feeling better and not 
worse for reading them; some love interest. Stories 
should be about 3,000 words in length. Also want 
articles, 500 to 3,000 words, on topics of general 
interest to Catholics, giving a Catholic view on 
current topics and problems. Very little poetry. We 
pay % cent a word, with a limit of $15.00 for each 
story.” 

Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. H. Napier Moore, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly. A general magazine wanting 
short fiction stories up to 5,000 words; short 
shorts ; light serials for next summer, 50,000 words 
or less. Also articles confined to Canadian subjects, 

National Home Monthly, Stovel Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Canada. L. E. Brownell, Editor. “We are inter- 
ested in stories of a general character, 4,000 to 
7,000 words. Good humorous stories are in demand. 
We do not want short short stories, Serials should 
not run over 40,000 words. Two and three part 
stories, 10,000 to 20,000 words are considered. We 
also want articles that are well illustrated. Poems 
are used mostly as fillers. We pay on publication, 
except where other arrangements are made.” 

Witness and Canadian Homestead, 360 Craig 
Street, Montreal, Canada. J. R. Dougall, M, A.. 
LL. D., Editor. An independent review of world 
and home interests, with magazine features for all 
the family. “We are interested in well written, 
wholesome short and serial stories, with an occa- 
sional temperance story. We do not want melo- 
drama, swearing and morbid sex tales. We pay on 
publication, rates varying.” 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond Street, West, 
Toronto, Ontario. B. K. Sandwell, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
articles of very definite Canadian appeal, up to 1,600 
words, topical and as light in treatment as possible. 
Occasionally we use a light poem. We report 
within three weeks. and pay two-thirds cent to one 
cent a word, on publication.” 


General, Literary, and Fiction 
American Forests, 1713 K Street, Northwest, 


Washington, D, C. Ovid Butler, Editor. Issued - 


monthly ; 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are 
interested in articles and stories on forests and 
forest life—up to 3,000 words. This includes such 
activities as industrial forestry, lumbering, erosion 
control, flood control, forest protection, forest 
planning, and all phases of forest recreation. The 
Editor is always on the lookout for interesting 
wildlife stories—animals, birds, and reptiles asso- 
ciated with the forests. Brief articles on interest- 
ing forest people, famous and historic trees, and 


Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 135th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

G RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST H 
22 EAST 12TH STREET : 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. H 

Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in ' 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. i 
‘ 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns ré- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 








, How to Cash-in 
with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUYING 
134,000 photos every week! Make good money— 
spare time, 
tures that sell. Earn while you learn h 

salable pictures! We teach you how by mail. Fascinat- 
ing, easy! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps you 
cash in an. b A a A no genoa for FREB 
ROOK, ‘How Money With Your Camera.” 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 611, 10 W. 33rd 

Street, New York City. 








IT'S OUR TREAT 


With your order for stationery, we'll send FREE 
a 50c postal scale to weigh mss. Know how much 
postage your story takes—don’t waste stamps. 
Staunch, Kraft Envelopes: to mail flat, 25 9x12 
and 25 9%x12%, $1.40; for one fold, 25 6x9 and 
25 6144x9%, 95c; two folds, 50 No. 10 and 50 
No. 11, $1. 
hee Ribbons, 50c, 3 for $1. Carbon paper, 25 sheets, 
Ca Bond, 8%x11, 500 sheets: 16 Ib., 
$1.25; 20 lb., $1.60. (If you live West of the 
Rockies and your order includes paper, add 10%.) 
Samples and price booklet, 5c. We ship at once. 


The Supply Stationer, Dept. D 


4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


DOLLAR SPECIAL: 100 sheets, 16 or 20 Ib. Hammer- 
mill, and 20 envelopes (10 9x12 and 10 942x122) $l. 








Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want— to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if y ‘ou want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
tion—read “Success in Ad 

sing,’’ now sent free. 

This n new booklet t points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 


It aiso explains how 7a can, by. a new, situ home 
st met u or a positionin any o 
a branch hesot Advertising. To aaa this booklet should 


‘ove to be an evening well spe 
Prsend your name an padrers poms this free booklet will 


be ser sent at once. No obligation. 
pe A tm — 
Beet mene SCHOOL OF a 





Chicago, itt. 


601 Michigan aoe nue 
in Advertising’’ , and full information, 





ne. 


Address 
Acar 





State. 
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unique forest experiences are especially acceptable. 
$250.00 in cash prizes and other awards are given 
in competition each year for forest photographs. 
We are not in the market for fiction and serials. 
All articles and stories should be suitably illus- 
trated. We report immediately and pay one cent a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

The American Traveler, 
York City. Andrew A. Freeman, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20 cents a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
serious, humorous, and practical articles on all 
phases of travel in its broader sense. We are in- 
terested in a fresh point of view and do not want 
long descriptive passages, geographic, historic, or 
archaeological facts. Length is 2,000 words. We 
report within two weeks and pay on publication.” 

Coins, Box 543, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. William 
J. Cressy, Editor. A magazine for coin collectors 
and stamp collectors. “We want first hand govern- 
ment information on counterfeiting; on what bills 
are being passed; how to detect them, etc. We also 
want articles on coin collecting, that are short, pre- 
ferably 1,000 to 3,000 words, and of interest to the 
general public. Style must be crisp, terse, and not 
wordy. We do not want fiction. Articles should 
deal with numismatics, general news items or rare 
mintage and experience stories about coins. Photo- 
graphs should accompany manuscripts. We pay 
two cents a word, on publication.” 

High-Seas Adventures, Adventure Publications, 
Inc., 101 Hudson Street, New York City. M. H. 
Jacobsen, Editor. Issued monthly; 15 cents a 
copy. “We use full length novels, up to 65,000 
words, originals or published novels, rates by 
arrangement. Also short stories up to 7,000 words. 
Material should be fast-moving, all action on the 
sea, preferably modern, dealing with whaling, trad- 
ing, war, coast activities, under sea adventures, etc, 
We do not use photographs. We report promptly, 
and pay fair rates on acceptance.” 

“Ten magazines at 570 Seventh Ave., 
make up the Standard Magazines, Inc. 

We are particularly in need of fifteen thousand 
word novelettes for Popular Western and Popular 
Detective, our two latest magazines. 

Thrilling Ranch and Thrilling Western need 
twenty thousand word novelettes. The former can 
use novelettes from eight to ten thousand words, 
and the latter novelettes around eight thousand 
words. 

Thrilling Detective and Thrilling Adventures 
are in need of lead novels—twenty thousand word- 
ers—and it is best to submit a short outline of the 
proposed lead novelette for these two books. The 
adventure magazine has started a new feature— 
true adventure stories by soldiers-of-fortune, with 
settings in out of the way corners of the world, 
to be used with a by-line “—as told to—” We 
pay one hundred dollars for ten thousand words. 

Thrilling Love only needs short novelettes, from 
eight to ten thousand words. And we are adopt- 
ing a more realistic tone in this book, making the 
love scenes a bit more intense, without turning the 
stories into sex yarns. 

Sky Fighters can use plotty, dramatic, 
thousand word war-air stories. 

I would suggest that the writers purchase copies 
of our various publications and look them over, 
for they will tell more, better than I can in a 
letter, just what we are seeking. 

Our rates are from three quarters of a cent a 
word up. 


245 Broadway, New 


N. F268. 


twenty 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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After a conscientious ere . over @ score of, bntliener book 

estatogues, WRITER’S DIGEST liowing books 

to its read A ee and 
-bach guarantee. 


GRAMMAR AND a no carat 
The Correct Word and How to Use Iet......... 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Desk Reference Boo 
Wm. Dano Orcutt 
Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms & Antonyms 
Noble & Noble 











1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammer. 
way 
English Grammar Simplified 
James C. Fernald 
A Working Grammar of English Language... 
James C. Fernald 
Sysonyms and Antony 
Roget 
Comprehensive Dictionary 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Correct Synonyms and Antony 
. Baker 
Webster's ) Dictionary 
Write It Right 


eo 


Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit. 
ur E. Krows 
Modern Photoplay Writing. 
Dimick 


























SHORT STORY WRITING 

Narrative Techni 
Thomas H. Uzs 

Best Short § Stories = 11933 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

How to Write Short Stories 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot o - Short Story. 

Albert Phillips 

Plotting ¢ e Short Story. 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story 
J. Berg Esenwein 




















The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story 
John Gallishaw 
= the P ne Story. 
Esenweim 
The ‘Graduate Fictioneer 
H. Bedford Jones 
Development « od Da American Short Story 








FP. L 
Twelve Gat diel Elements of Short Story Writing. 
Agnes Reeve 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 


D. Withelm 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Wettes the Short Short Story 
Alderman 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fundamentels of Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction 

Michael Joseph 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing. 

James Knapp Reeve 
































Twenty i nmpaa of the Fiction Writer 
Gallis 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writer’s Mark 
A. M. Mathieu 
1934 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book 
(All Foreign Markets) 
1934 Year Book and Market Guide 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versification . 


Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters 

oratio Winslow 

Walker's ong 
J. Wal 




















Points p> wun Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Craft of Poetry 
Ci ¢ Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 
eorges Polti 
-Six Dramatic Situations 
eorges Polti 
Elements of Plot Construction 
Richard K. Abbott 
MISCBLLANROUS 
Underworld Prison Slang 
reese 
Psychology for the Writer 
Pro K. Nizon 
Training for “ Authorshi Pp 




















Kleis 
One Seem | Course in English Literature.................. 
Heydrick 
The Writer’ s Book 
James Knapp Reeve 
Technique of the Mystery Story 
Carolyn Wells 
Writing sah 4 to Sell 
a D’ Orsay 
of Writing 
” Sead Ziv 
—- Laughs Pay. 
C. Warden LaRoe 
ee Article Writing 
rennecke 
Oxtord Companion to English Literature 
H, arvey 
Landing the Editors’ Checks 
By Laurence D’Orsay 
The Profit in Writing. 
Laurence D’Orsay 
How To Write A Good Tune. 
Frank Patterson 
The Art of Song Writing 
Al Dubin 
Profitable Photography For Trade Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
How Publishers Win 
Hungerford 
Publicity 
Wilder & Buell 
Where and How to Sell Photograph 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Country Journalism 
T. Nelson 
$50 a Week with Cer & Camera 1 
The Photo Market Guide, Loose Leaf, Complete.... 4.00 
Chats on Feature Writing 2 
Harrington 
Thesaurus of Slang 
oward Rose 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Robinson 



























































WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 











for which I enclose $ 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
STORIES ? 


Now/ 


Test Your Ability 
FREE 


Under Direction of 
Archie P. McKishnie 


Outstanding 
Canadian Author 


Capitalize your writing ability. This great 
author will teach you the sound funda- 
mental principles of successful story writ- 
ing. Hundr. of his pupils are already 
writing for big magazines. Why not you? 


wa SHAW SCHOOLS, LIMITED 
1130 Bay Street, Toronto, Dept. W.D.1 
WRITE TODAY FOR TEST 


POETS: Don't Overlook This! 


(1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers 
Along = Literary ees: $1; (2) VERSE TEC ge SIM- 
PLIFIED, $1; (3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND NEW, $1; Nos. 
1-2-3 whe 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. (4) THE PRAC- 
TICAL RHYMER, handbook and rhyme dictionary, $1; (5) FIRST 
AID FOR FICTI IONISTS, we fiction market list, $1. Any 2 books 
$1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00 .50. Send self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for KALEIDOGRAPIL ‘PRIZE PROGRAM. New Plan for 
1935 and unique offer of free analysis of your handwriting by Ann 
Jensen, Grapho-Analyst. Poetry books published. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

ee. 25c copy, $2.00 a year.) 














702 North Vernoi Dallas, Texas 





D’Orsay Scores Again! 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 
Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to’ successful authorship. 

Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 

—_——9———_. 

STORIES YOU CAN SELL 

by Laurence D’Orsay 
is a “best seller” among those who seek 
careers in authorship. It is a book of 
ALL PRACTICE and NO THEORY. 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 

—— Qa 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
(Mr, D’Orsay will personally autograph 

them, if desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
241 E. 4th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Miss Daisy Bacon, Editor. “We use 
modern love stories from the point of view of the 
heroine. Plots must revolve around some import- 
ant love complication. The heroine must be sweet 
and lovable. We do not favor the furiously fast 
pace, but prefer the slow, detailed depiction of 
emotional scenes, which is more definitely the 
tempo of today. The best length is 5,000 words; 
6,500 to 7,500 for novelettes. We pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 

Mystery League Magazine, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Ellery Queen, Editor. “We want 
stories that are well written and thoroughly logical. 
Fast action, crime, and deduction and all of the 
modern background are the best bets with us. 
Lengths are 2,000 to 7,000 words for shorts; 6,500 
words for novels. We also use short articles on 
appropriate mystery subjects. We pay a flat rate 
of $500.00 for novels; $50.00 for stores, on tenth 
of month preceding publication.” 

Pirate Stories, Adventure Publications, Inc., 101 
Hudson Street, New York City. Issued monthly ; 
15 cents a copy. “We want full-length novels up 
to 65,000 words ; originals or published novels, rates 
by arrangement. Also short stories up to 7, 
words. Material can be old-time, blood and thunder 
buccaneer type or about any form of modern 
piracy on the sea, in the air, etc. We do not want 
photographs. We report promptly and pay fair 
rates on acceptance.” 

Popular Detective, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15 cents a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use only 
five 15,000-word novelettes, chapterized into short 
novels. We demand a fast-moving, action-packed 
yarn. We will use all types of crime, mystery and 
detective stories. Also an occasional bizarre, weird 
or horror story. Positively no underworld stuff. 
We report within two weeks and pay three-fourths 
cent a word and up on acceptance.” 

True Gang Life, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Suite 1356. G. R. Bay, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20 cents a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
in the market for complete-story lengths up to 
the novelettes and around 4,000 to 6,000 words in 
the shorts. We want smashing stories of action in 
25,000 words, preferably about 15,000 words in 
the Gang World. We do not want detective stories, 
and we would rather not have any detectives at all, 
even in the background, as actors in these stories. 
Woman interest. We want action, gun play, mys- 
tery, thrills! The setting can be anywhere and 
everywhere, city or country, in mansions or slums, 
because gangdom today reaches every height and 
depth of society. The story must start with a 
bang and keep on banging until the last bullet has 
been fired. Vivid, crackling, forward-march syn- 
tax is a prime essential. We want the best work 
of the best writers, and will pay for it at rates 
arranged with the author. We do not want photo- 
graphs.” 


Juvenile 


The Ambassador, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Novella Preston, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 20 cents a quarter; 80 cents a year. 
A Sunday School story paper for boys and girls, 
13 to 17 years. “We use short stories, approxi- 
mately 2,500 words in length. Practical articles on 
things to do and make, with or without illustrations, 
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OR 25 years writers have 

rE been using Coronas. Octa- 

vus Roy Cohen, Clarence 

Buddington Kelland, Albert Payson 

Terhune, and countless other authors 

give Corona credit for having had a 
part in their success. 


It doesn’t take long to learn to write 
on a Corona; many are able to do 
good typing after a day or two of 
practice. If you have never owned a 
typewriter, start now. You will get a 
thrill out of a Corona and your typed 
manuscripts will stand a better chance 
of being accepted. 


CORONA FOUR shown in the 
illustration is an improved and rede- 
signed Four. Standard keyboard. 
Writes both capitals and small letters. 
Back spacer. Margin release key. Au- 
tomatic ribbon reverse. Two-color rib- 
bon. Convenient line space lever. 
Paper fingers, Paper guide. Extension 
paper arms. 100 per cent visibility of 
writing. Price of $45.00 includes 
carrying case which can be used as an 
overnight bag. Easy terms if desired. 
Liberal allowance on old typewriters, 
any make. 


NoveMBER, 1934 
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Try This 
NEW 


CORONA FOUR 


In addition to Corona Four the 
Corona line includes: 


CORONA SILENT, the finest port- 
able ever made. Operates silently. 
Price, $64.50. 


CORONA STERLING, formerly the 
Smith-Corona. Price, $60.00. 


CORONA JUNIOR, a splendid buy 
at $33.50. 


CORONA THREE, weighs only 6 lbs. 
4 ozs. Over 600,000 of them were 
sold at $50.00. Writes both capitals 
and small letters. Price, $24.50. 


Mail the coupon below and receive 
without charge copy of Writer's Guide. 
It tells how to construct a plot, how to 
prepare manuscripts, and many other 
valuable hints to writers. 


L.C.SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 
S v. Y. Dept. 16*J 


yracuse, N 
Without obligation please send item checked: 
[ Corona Folder 


oO Writers’ Guide 
[ Quote allowance On My tyPeEWTiter.........csee 
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DETECTIVE STORY WRITERS! 
/ Are you stuck with some detail in that Detective Story, or 
Mystery Radio Drama? 
| I specialize in both. My own mystery dramas now on the air. 
; Research—criminology, poisons, latest police methods. One 
of the country’s largest libraries and finest crime laboratories 
at my disposal. 

Any Question—answered in detail. 50¢ each. 

Radio Scripts—$2.00 each. Includes marketing through New 
York Agency. 

PULP DETECTIVE STORIES—$1.00 up to 4,000 words. 

Salable stories must have feeling and suspense, thrills and 
chills. It’s only a professional trick. I'll show you how. 48- 


hour service. 
WILLIAM G. BOGART 
5037 Western Hills Avenue Covedale, Ohio 








SHE SOLD HER SECOND NOVELETTE 


Last month—not several years ago. She is an ESCRITOIRE 
student. Our New York office has sold students’ stories every 
month this year. 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, individual, per- 
sonal. We do rot send you a set of pamphlets on the short- 
story and leave you to work things out. We help you at every 
turn. You pay a big part of the cost with a story we help you 
to write. WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. 
Send us one of your stories and only one dollar. We will give 
you a complete analysis of the story worth several times this 
charge, and if you decide to work with us, credit the dollar on 
your fees. And of course we'll tell you all about THE 
ESCRITOIRE Idea and Method, 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career.’” This experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
fessional, may be yours. Send your story today. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2701 Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 15! Fifth Avenue, New York City 








AMBITIOUS WRITERS WHO CAN’T 
AFFORD EXPENSIVE INSTRUCTION 
We will send you an intensive course in short 
story writing for One Dollar, prepaid. Carefully 
compiled—very thorough. Unquestionably a real 

“find” to the determined writer. 
Authors’ Counsellors and Advisers 
P. O. Box 524 Hollywood, Calif. 








NOW’S THE TIME! 


With the temperature dropping the market is booming for 
RADIO SCRIPT SALES 

The new Fall season “ Detaging ae calls for well-written 

SERIALS and ONE-SHOTS. I can place, immediately: 

LOVE STORIES MYSTERIES SEA STORIES DRAMAS 
Half or quarter hour each. 


JACK HANLEY 

Writer of over 200 broadcast programs, contacts live radio 
markets daily. (See Radio Letter this issue.) Advance 
market information furnished to clients. 

PULP WRITERS! . . . Here’s an added market for both 
sold and rejected stories! 

Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp for 
ree script page and details. 


RADIO SCRIPT SERVICE 
604 R. K. 0. BLDG. RADIO CITY, N. Y. 











———— 


THE SECRET ART 


OF LIVING. 


Within every woman there is 
a reservoir of intuitive knowl- 
edge. A strange influence, they 
rarely understand. Learn to use 
it and you will find that happi- 
ness, peace, and abundance, you 
Tong for. 

Write today for the free Sealed 
Book that tells how you may re- 
ceive a SECRET METHOD for 
the art of true living. 


Scribe C.K.U. 
THE Gaesceuctare, (AMORC) San Jose, Calif. 
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200 to 700 words. Also brief articles on invention, 
discovery, science. For all factual material sources 
of information must be stated. Photographs should 
accompany articles. Short poems. We report 20th 
of month following receipt of manuscript, and pay 
one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 

The Boys’ World, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. David C. Cook, III, 
Editor-in-Chief. Thomas S. Huntley, Managing 
Editor. “We use short stories with a background 
of adventure, mystery, athletics. Bible times, pi- 
oneer days, missions, school life. Leading char- 
acters must be American or Canadian boys 18 
years of age. Stories must have a worthwhile 
message. Also articles on successful boys, science, 
and invention, occupational material. Good photo- 
graphs. We pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Childhood, Suttonhouse Publishers, 523 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, California. Carl F. 
Sutton, Editor. “We want material suitable for 
children up to 10 years. We pay for these con- 
tributions according to their merit.” 

The Sentinel, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Novella Preston, Editor. Issues 
weekly ; 16 cents a quarter; 64 cents a year. Sun- 
day School story paper for boys and girls, 9 to 
13 years of age. ‘We want short stories, approxi- 
mately 1,600 words in length. Also illustrated 
articles on nature, travel, science, discovery, and 
things for Juniors to make and do. Lengths, 200 
to 800 words. New games. For all factual ma- 
terial sources of information must be stated. Photo- 
graphs should accompany articles. Short poems. 
We report 20th of month following receipt of 
manuscript and pay one-half cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Movie Magazines 

Movie Mirror, 6715 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California. Ruth Waterbury, Editor; Ernest 
V. Heyn, Eastern Editor. Issued monthly; 10 cents 
a copy ; $1.20 a year. “We want human interest and 
news stories about the movie stars, only on assign- 
ment. Editors should be queried on ideas before 
finished manuscript is mailed. We do not want 
poetry. We report within two weeks and pay five 
cents a word on acceptance.” 

Picture Play, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Norbert Lusk, Editor. Issued monthly; 15 
cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles of 
interest to the intelligent motion picture enthusiast 
from 1,500 to 1,800 words in length, usually on 
assignment and practically always from writers in 
Hollywood accredited at the various film studios. 
Occasionally we use short, humorous verse about 
screen personalities. We report immediately and 
pay on acceptance.” 

Screenland, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Delight Evans, Editor. Issued monthly. “All 
material must be about motion pictures and players 
—mostly done on assignment. We rarely purchase 
outside material as all stories must be authorita- 
tive and by accredited writers.” 


Religious Magazines 
The Christian Century, 440 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, Editor. Issued weekly; 15 cents a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We do not use the regular religious 
article as published by other magazines in the field. 
It is advisable to study the magazine before writ- 
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Ambrose Bieree 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of bi- 
ography have been published in a single year—had this important work 
in preparation throughout his long career in literature, taking notes on 
the misuse of words by eminent writers only, and ignoring the diction 


of those meriting no place in Letters. 


Happily, he brought this volume 


to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities—his last word 


—and entitled it 


WRITE IT RIGHT 


A FEW EXAMPLES FROM THE BOOK: 


All of, “He gave all of his property.” The 
words are contradictory; an entire thing cannot 


be of itself. Omit the preposition. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense 
of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be 
followed by the objective case: “‘All went but 
him.” It is not a preposition and may take 
either the nominative or objective case, to agree 
with the subject or the object of the verb. All 
went but he. The natives killed all but him. 


Executed. ‘“‘The condemned man was executed.” 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is 
the sentence that is executed.” 

Fail. “He failed to note the hour.” That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not suc- 
ceed. Failure carries always the sense of en- 
deavor; when there has been no endeavor there is 
no failure. A falling stone cannot fail to strike 
you, for it does not try; but a marksman firing 
at you may fail to hit you. 

Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 


if you can find them. 


$1 Price Reduced 


Got Married for Married. If this is correct, 
we should say, also, “got dead” for died; one 
expression is as good as the other. 

Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, 
is needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who 
call a political office a “chair.” ‘‘Gubernatorial 
chair is good enough for them. So is hanging. 

Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junc- 
tion; its use to signify a time, however critical 
a time, is absurd. “At this juncture the woman 








screamed.” In reading that account of it we 
scream too. 
Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of 


some wearisome discourse. It is no better than 


breadthy, or thicknessy. 

Self-contessed. “A self-confessed assassin. 
Self is superfluous; one’s sins cannot be con- 
fessed by another. 

Shades for Shade. “Shades of Noah! how it 
raine ” shades of Caesar!” A shade is a 
departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one 
to each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


to One Dollar SI 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the pub- 
lishers to reduce the former low price. A check, or money order, or a 
dollar bill (the latter should be registered) will bring this useful cloth 
bound book to you postpaid to any place in the world. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, 
“Write It Right” is being purchased by many 
thousands of others who are mindful of the supreme 
importance of correct diction. One reveals his 
ignorance when he misspells a word; he reveals 
greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in 
charge of large enterprises, aware that in good 
writing precision is the point of capital concern, 
that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s 
entire argument and endanger important negotia- 
tions, are ordering this volume in large quantities 
for use by their secretarial staffs and representa- 
tives generally. THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THIS BOOK; THERE IS NONE LIKE IT. 
All revel in its irresistible wit. In famliy circles 
many a merry evening is passed in testing one 
another’s knowledge of word values, while, at the 
same time, the young student receives the best kind 
of training in clear thinking. 





proofreaders, 


lawyers, clergymen, educators, students, 


THE UNION LER ARY ASSOCIATION 
84 
118-120 E. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 





q hows, eve it yee aarti a free co 
our page 50t RSARY Laas 
GAIN BOOK CATALOG No. 250W.D 


Name 





Address 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing for 
which please send mMe.....c.cccccccssssseseesees copi f 
WRITE IT RIGHT postpaid. ae 


BY 





City and State 
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WriTer’s DiIGceEst 


eo Wrote 
I? letters besides! 


Due to such amazing per- 
formances as this, people all 
over the world are now cast- 
ing aside their previous pens 
and carrying this marvelous 
new writing invention! 


FROLAND MARTINI, the author, 
filled his Parker Vacumatic, and 
with it wrote “The Marble Staircase,” 
a 12,000-word story soon to appear. 
In addition, he wrote 17 letters before 
the pen became empty. Don’t think 
that Mr. Martini’s pen is any different 
than the Parker Vacumatic that you 
can obtain from any good department 
store, pen shop, druggist, jeweler, or 
stationer. It is exactly the same. 

But be careful not to confuse this 
sacless marvel with ordinary pens 
tontaining rubber ink sacs, or with 
ce ed vacuum filler pens having 

qui iston pumps and valves. 

The Parker Vacumatic eliminates 
14 such old-time parts—hence is 
guaranteed mechanically perfect! It’s 

e a pen from another world—does 
what no previous pen can do. 

It holds 102% more ink than a 
rubber sac pen without increase in 
size. It’s the only transparent pen 
that doesn’t Look transparent—has 
all the ultra-smart style and luminous 
beauty of laminated Pearl and Jet, 
yet os Bi held to the light the column 
of ink inside becomes vistBLE—shows 
when to refill—ends running dry! 

Stop at the nearest pen counter— 
try its two-way point of Platinum, 
Gold and Iridium. 

See what it means to have a pen 
that gives your earning and learning = j// i 
an utterly new “pick-up.” The Parker = // . is 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 4 4] WRITES TWO WAYS 








Be pper nderrilis ba: . 
: Aint on tnlear A 


Oe 


. y fre nifne gy 

Abe <n How to Make a Pen Clean Itself , Fe 
a Get a 15c bottle from any store or send your Lowes oudle writes fue en 

VACUMATIC——— ‘ame and address—no money—for on ‘wm ob. ’ 

=. a FREE 20,000-word trial bottle of hsoad ¢ 

Dver-Size, $10; Other Vacumatic Parker Quink, the new discovery—a 0 

Pencil, $2.50 Styles, $5 quick-starting, pen-cleaning, quick- 
drying ink. Address Dept. 467. 
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ing or submitting anything. We do not have a set 
rate of payment.” 

The Christian Standard, Box 5, Station N, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Edwin R. Errett, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5 cents a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
Bible interpretations; Biblical archaeology ; church 
methods; devotional material. We use only a lim- 
ited number of photographs and very little poetry. 
We report within a month and pay 40 cents per 
hundred words, on publication.” 

Pax, 960 Madison Avenue, New York City. Rev. 
Eckhard Kochle, Managing Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15 cents a copy ; $1.50 a year. “We want stories 
or articles of 2,000 to 2,500 words. These may be 
either love or adventure, but must have a Catholic 
background. Also articles on art, music or litera- 
ture of the Church; on matters of international in- 
terest. We want a few poems, for which we pay 
20 cents a line. We report immediately and pay 
one-half cent a word on publication.” 

Church Management, Auditorium Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. William H. Leach, Editor. “We use 
articles, 2,000 words in length, on church methods, 
publicity and especially finance. Shorts on church 
methods are also used. We like material that ap- 
peals to ministers, and use personality and char- 
acter articles of widely-known ministers. Query 
first. We pay $10.00 an article.” 

Nautilus Magazine, 234 Berkeley St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Elizabeth Towne, Editor. En- 
courages the New Thought movement. “We want 
material from writers who have considerable 
knowledge of New Thought teachings. Articles in 
which psychological principles are applied to the 
accomplishment of desired ends of all kinds and 
also personal experiences and short poems are ac- 
ceptable. Articles should be 1,000 to 1,500 words in 
length. We pay on acceptance according to.the 
value of the material.” 

The Jewish Forum, 305 Broadway, New York 
City. Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. “We use short 
articles and stories of definite Jewish interest, 
1,000 to 2,000 words in length, treating on some 
question of the moment; educational, religous, 
social, literary, etc. We rarely buy write-ups of 
successful Jews. We pay $3.00 a thousand words 
on publication.” 

Religious Telescope, United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. “We use general articles 
concerning the church; discussions of Biblical 
texts, personal experiences, inspirational articles, 
not over 1,800 words. We also use several religious 
poems in each issue. Occasionally we use fiction, 
1,500 to 1,800 words in length, but not the type 
generally found in religious publications. Payment 
is slow, at a low rate.” 


Quality 

Arise, 22 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Board of Editors: Bruno Fischer and Samuel H. 
Friedman. Issued monthly; 10 cents a copy; $1.00 
a year. Sympathetic to the Socialist and Labor 
movement. “We are interested in stories and poems 
which picture the struggles and express the aspira- 
tions of the working class; which satirize the 
sham of bourgeois life and ethics which depict the 
brutality and tragedy of the present social scheme; 
which view life from the point of view of the 
militant worker—which, at the same time, will have 
a definite literary value. We also want accouuts of 
dramatic class struggle events; articles on cultural 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H.’C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S GREETING CARDS 
FROM YOUR OWN SNAPSHOT NEGATIVES 


LET THOUGHTFULNESS be reflected this year by your 
Greeting Cards, on which we reproduce your interesting snap- 
shots. Each card a distinctive GIFT your friends or family 
will always value—at a cost of less than 17e each! White or 
buff, hand-colored motif, appropriate sentiments, lined en- 
velopes included. Send 1 to 3 negative films of yourself, friends, 
family, pet, scene, ete. 12 for $2.00, 25 for $3.75. Stock 
sample 10c, ZEHR STUDIOS, B, Watertown, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed, carbon free; 30c per 
thousand words. Verse 2c per line, minor correc- 
tions, mailed flat. Fee should accompany manu- 
script. Inquiries invited, 


BULA MAE OWENS 
FORT GIBSON - - - - OKLAHOMA 











BE A PRESS AGENT 


Establish your own Publicity Bureau. Join Na- 
tional Press Syndicate. We furnish plans, com- 
plete information, and assignments—show you 
how to earn immediate Cash Returns, offer you 
profitable opportunity to do some publicity work 
for us. Ten Dollars starts you on way to 
steady income. Send stamp for “Tips on Pub- 
licity Writing.”’ It contains money making ideas. 


National Publicity 
Institute 


1541 N. Western Ave., Dept. 912 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts, 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unimows 

writers who would become 
ous 

“tt is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean ovelve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 

written have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 

worked Inte stories and have been published. | am sending yes 

three formu lormulas or synopses of plots uted Im stories recently pub- 


lished.” 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has slready made $5,000 with the GENTS —another 
c= $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer 
i writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted “oy 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 
— plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
GENIE is ym by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 

by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 

the Story poamente, = Talking Picture Studios. 
The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. 
practical—workable—and "ectentifically sound. It 

storehouse of —— ee material—the most complete reference 

work for authors that has ever been devis 
Send for full Guamealion. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 
Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter.” which con- 
tains the — Story Plot formula and a plot 
developed wi GENIE. This slone may how you whai 
is wrong with your rejected 7. , Just send 25c, colin or postage, 
and say “Send me Perfect Plott 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








Bhort- Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
pk ee ites taught by our 
I 


staff terary experts, head- 

DR. ESENWEIN ed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
os mnerd a“. and teacher, Editor of The Writer's 
Month! Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
real teaching. 


icism; fot honest, helpful advice; 
One pupil, has received over $5,000 for stories and 


articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,’’ 


he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members o' 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 


Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept, 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 

Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 

literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 

scription $3.00. 
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trends; eye-witness descriptions of the contem- 
porary American and international scene. Also a 
few reviews of books, poetry, drama, moving pic- 
tures, music, and dance performances of interest 
to the dynamic vanguard of Socialism. We report 
within two weeks but do not pay for material.” 

Manuscripts, 17 West Washington Street, Athens, 
Ohio. .John Rood, Mary Lawhead, Flola Shepart, 
Editors. “We are interested in short stories, 1,000 
to 5,000 words long, and a few novelettes. Real- 
ism and unusual treatment. Short poems. We do 
not pay for material.” 

New Masses, 31 East 27th Street, New York 
City. “We use short stories, prose sketches, poems, 
plays, reviews of music, art, stage, screen books, 
drawings, cartoons, sketches, etc. Editorials and 
articles have a Marxist revolutionary slant. We 
welcome new writers.” 


Trade 


Creative Design, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. John Hanrahan, Editor and Publisher. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. A 
trade publication covering the fields of decoration 
and home furnishing. “Our magazine is almost 
entirely staff written. Some research work is as- 
signed outside, and occasionally we consider for- 
ward-looking pieces in the fields of industrial de- 
sign. Photographs and descriptions of new designs 
available for sale in department stores and deco- 
rating shops are essential. We report within two 
weeks and pay by arrangement, on publication.” 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy. Directed to milk 
plants, creameries, cheese and dairy products manu- 
facturers, including ice cream. “We want news 
items and illustrated material, 500 to 2,000 words, 
on merchandising ideas, new plants, unusual fea- 
tures and machinery, advertising, etc, We pay Ic 


a word; $1.00 to $3.00 for photos, on publication.” 

Southeastern Drug Journal, 312 Peachtree Ar- 
cade Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. R. D. Rainey, Editor. 
“We are in the market for articles pertaining to 
retail and wholesale drug trade of the South. 
These articles should relate a story and should 
contain the names and addresses of the druggists 
involved. We want news articles of new store 
openings, personal sketches of well known drug- 
gists and feature stories. Query first as we have 
correspondents in many cities and sections of the 
South.” 

The Business Education World, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Clyde Blanchard, Man- 
aging Editor. “We are interested in articles of 
value to teachers of business subjects, especially in 
the secondary field. Articles of an inspirational 
nature by business leaders, or the personal expe- 
riences of private secretaries, written in such a 
way as to have pedagogic value, will be welcome. 
Our customary rate is lc a word, on acceptance. 
For articles of exceptional value, we pay 2c a 
word,” 

National Bowlers’ Journal and Recreation Age, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mort Luby, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. “We want features and editorials on 
bowling, billiards, table tennis, etc. We also want 
pictures of champions, etc. We report on manu- 
scripts immediately.” 
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Time toYAROVIZE'! 


yp feomeig sagteteneel the treatment of seeds before planting in order to 
speed the growth of crops, is widely used in Russia. Its outstanding 
achievement has been to change winter oats from a two-season to a single- 
season crop, doubling production. 

Writers, too, must “yarovize.” 
“unsalable” manuscripts—TODAY! 


That’s why you should send me your 


There are many writers’ services advertised, and some are good. In 
judging, however, you should dismiss the usual] advertising claims and look 
only at the evidence. 

For years I’ve been presenting it, in these pages and elsewhere. I have 
refrained from advertising sales by clients who already were established 
writers when they came to me, for there is no trick in making sales for 
writers with an established market. Hence, in my advertisements I have 
concentrated on “first sales” by formerly unknown writers—and my files 
are full of such. 

And here is an interesting letter from a client. (Editors are reluctant 
to accept stories from unknown writers because of the possibility of 
plagiarism). 

“Miss Bacon asked me to refer her to other magazines to which I had sold. I 
replied that I had recently completed the Professional Collaboration work with 
you. Evidently your name was all that was necessary, for the check was sent 
immediately.”” (Name on request.) 

To sincere inquirers I shall be pleased to send recent letters from 
clients who have worked with me. You are entitled to the evidence. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


My Service includes: 
t a “Course but INTENSIVE INDI- 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: his is no 
A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of 
( 5 : : clien uring th the client anc yrrite ¢ 
from 1,500 to 6,000 words if a manuscript is un- +8 nt durir p Ww — he i ai and I write a 
available and cannot be made available by revision story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
erm to the completed manuscript. This consti- 





most practical training possible. The 


—the kind of criticism which has enabled so many : 
rns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is 


clients of mine to “‘break in” after previous years 
If a manuscript is available, or can be 















of failure. - 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tne reason why I am able to advertise, MONTH 
NECESOARY WORK. SUCH 8 BEVissoN, TYP. AUTER WUsEs, ACTUAL ERSULTs Core 
ING, SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, x 3 CLIENTS the terms are surprisingly 
I back my judgment of a story with my time and w and convenient. Particulars on request 
money, instead of saking the author to do so. a . 
My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 

Terms: ance,’”” contains information ite » every writer 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words ~sica fore Pr) : seenere — ad ass saved count- 
(including “‘short short-stories”); for longer sto- fig 4p ) a FF gee a ar - .w yme : - ney and dis- 
ries the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and estat Re sh pak PV Bi fep yess oh “at fbcary meee te tw 
sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) there- rots eee aoe ae pbs TOD AY m Thi woeeee 
after. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, 3 Bes i ‘t's ies es Sir \irty-two 
$25.00: 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00; over niet =: —_— 
100,000 words, $35.00. , “ ” . 

sain é : eet celina aid You can get cheaper “service’’—and if you 

Lhis fee is INC LUSIVE. There is no other have had any of it, you will know what it is 
charge of any kind. worth. You can also PAY more—but you cannot 

The Commission on Sales is 10%. GET more. 


LAURENCE R. DPORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
These standard texts on writing valued by (or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
writers everywhere: 
“The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “Writing Novels (Interviews by Appointment) 
to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
$3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. Copies auto- tatives in New York for personal submission to 
editors of ,manuscripts accepted for sale. 


graphed when ordered direct from me. 











AMAZING 


BARGAI 


ANNOUNCING 


TYPEWRITER 


BRAND NEW MODEL No. 


REMINGTON; 
PORTABLE 


10% A DAY 


PRICE 


B / G REDUCTION 


@ Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! 


Now for the first time Re mington, 


world-famous manufacturer, 


offers a NEW purchase plan. .. only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine! Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. ‘Not an ine omplete ma- 
chine. A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Stand- 





A Gift that Points 
the Way to Success 
For birthday, Christmas, wedding, 
annive ry or graduation...give 
a Remington Portable. The one 
t every member of the fami Is 
When D 4 





Make _Leisure Hours 
More fun 

on Port ible can be car- 

e and nsed anywhere. 

on correspond- 

rite Mia ary of many 

a diary 


A Remin 











ard 4-row keyboard; standard width 
carriage; margin release on keyboard; 
back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters! 


ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE 
HOLDS GOOD! 


New wage scales in our own factories, and 
in the factories of the companies which make 
our materials, point defiwvitely to higher 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 
price on this machine. Everything points to 
higher prices. We don’t believe that we can 
maintain the present big price reduction in 
the face of constantly rising costs in every one 
of our departments. So we say ...“Act fast !” 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try this machine for 10 days without 
risking one penny of your money. Not even 
shipping charges. Send for complete details 
on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
catalogue illustrating and describing the 
many Remington models available on unusu- 
ally low terms. Clip coupon today! 


CLIP COUPON NOW 


R ae 
“™Mington P nett, 
Mode, = Ftabie 


10 DAY 
FREE TRI 
OFFER 





EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 
found in Standard Machines 


Buying a typewriter isn't like representsthe height of economy 
buying a suit of clothes. Many . unequalled economy in first 
Remington portables, seeing 10 cost ... unequalled economy ia 
years of hard service are still in service. 
active use. When you buy...buy 
a mac Hine, Sag every standard 
feat Remington No. 5 
is the a « conn pactand durable 
portable ever built...includes all 
essential standard typewriter 
features. This beautiful machine now 


It is today the best value ever 
offered in typewriter history... 
and that statement comes from 
the company that has constantly 
made typewriter history. Buy 
It is areal bargain offer, 








tion. Margin release on the keys 

board, Automatic ribbon re 

rere acer. Twocolor ribbon ‘Shifts 

line spacer. Aa ustab 

argin stops. Auto set Pa ral 

bow ard, Complete visibility . Stan¢ Ke y (one of the most be ful feava 

w — carriage for long envelopes. found on any typewriter). W eight 
eturn lever of exception. ll lb 1% oz. F Ceniched with 

al. dation for easy and rapid opera- or Elite type. 


Specifications... 


yhe — lel 5 includes eve 
tial ture 


TYPING COURSE 


When xou get your new Rem- 
ington N pu will get with 
it ABSOLUTELY FREE 

9-page cours ein typing. It 

» Touch System, speeds up work ‘ 

It is simply written and well illustrated. Instruc- 
tions ure eusy as AP Cc 

and this method, 


° t 
TIAL gh ge thi Mt we give 
ad that t 
able to dash ott le tters Taste rthanw sith pen and ink. 


CARRYING CASE 


With every Remington No. 5 


op is removed in one motion, leaving machine 


attached to base. Can be used anywhere 
ees, in chairs, on trains. 
Seaecee Seaeseeeeesecee 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept,179-11Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable typewriter 
for only tof a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 


Name 








Address 


City State. 
SCCCC Cees as eSEEe CHES eeeSEEEESEseEeEseSeEESECeeESS 
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